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THE WORLD RE-MADE 


New Rulers, New Laws, New Boundaries, While International 
Relief Work Is Curing the Wounds of War 


HE terms of the treaty of peace 
made public on May 7 give an ac- 
curate idea of the transformation 
which has been wrought in the 

Governments of the world by four years 
of war. Among the belligerents and 
principal neutralx the most striking 
changes are the following: 

The Governments in these six coun- 
tries have been overthrown: 


Sweeping governmental changes have 
also occurred in the following countries: 


M 
——— 
China. 
pmburg. 
Serbia. 
* Five new. nations have assumed defi- 
nite shape: 


pire, Australia, New Zealand, the Union 
of South Africa, and Japan. 

Lands whose status, called imto ques- 
tion during the war, is still a matter for 
final adjustment are the following: 

Adriatic Seaboard. 

Albania. 

Armenia. .- 
Asia Minor. 





Europe is fairly clear. 


through battle-swept lands. 





\ 
Announcement of the peace terms imposed upon Germany has 
made possible a definite appraisal of changes in the map, Govern- 
ments, and ethnography of Europe. Except for such details as 
await the treaties with Austria and Turkey, the outlook of the New 


In this issue are presented the facts thus far revealed about 
the youny nations born of war, the scattered racial groups shifted 
out of their old political surroundings, the prospects of German 
financial reparation as a subsidy to world trade,-the international 
relief now being perfected as a work co-ordinate with the League of 
Nations, and the still vague plans for reviving tourist travel 








Courtland. 
Dodecanese I<lan? 


Vorarlberg. 

(Territories the disposition of which is 
more or less determined, although it has 
not yet been finally settled, are omitted 


Governments remain as they were, ex- 
cept for changes in personnel, in the fol- 
lowing countries: 


Two heads of Governments died natu- 
ral deaths during the war: Franz Josef, 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary, and King 
Carol of Rur- ‘a. Another, President 
Paes of Ports.., was assassinated. As 
for Czar Nicholas of Russia, there is the 


Of the six countries in which the Gov- 
ernment was overthrown, three . have 
changed from a monarchical to a non- 
monarchical régime—Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia.. Bulgaria and 
Greece have remained kingdoms, and the 
Sultan of* Turkey retains the same 
shadowy suzerainty which he held when 
war broke out- 

In the other five countries where the 
war brought sweeping changes of Gov- 
ernment two—Fortugal and China—re- 
main republics; two—Luxemburg and 
Serbia—remain monarchies. The fifth, 
Montenegro, disappears as an independ- 
ent nation, and, according to present 
signs, will become a part of the new 
Jugoslavia. The great change that has 
come over Serbia is that she will become 
part of the new “ Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes,” (the official name 
of what is better known as Jugosliavia,) 
instead of forming, as heretofore, a small 
Balkan kingdom. 

Of the five nations that have sprung 


Germany adopted a republican form of 


- Gevernment of Socialistic complexion on 


Nov. 17, 1918, just after the armistice 
and-the flight of Kaiser Wilhelm to Hol- 
land. . At the head of this Government 
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What Is Left of the Imperial German Empire in Europe Is Shown by the Solid Black, While the Territory Cut Away 
Under the Peace Treaty Is Shaded. 


his Government that the Allies sub- 
mitted the peace treaty. 

On Feb. 6 last a German National 
Assembly was convened at Weimar. On 
Feb. 11 it elected Ebert Provisional 
President of Germany by a vote of 277 
out of 397. A Cabinet of fourteen mem- 
bers was elected at the same time, in- 
cluding Philipp Scheidemann and Count 
von. Brockdorff-Rantzau, now head of 
the German delegation to the Versailles 
Peace Conference. 

The most serious challenge to Ebert’s 
régime was the Spartacan uprising in 
Berlin, which began Jan. 5, 1918, and 
conti amid bloody street fighting 
for | days. The Government stood 
firm, the revolt was crushed, and its 


leaders, Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Lux-: - 


emburg, both well-known “ internation- 
alists,” lost their lives. 

Another serious crisis confronted Ebert 
when the moderate Bavarian Govern- 
ment under Herr Hoffmann was sud- 
denly ousted. Hoffmann and his col- 
leagues had been running Bavaria as a 
semi-independent entity, but they showed 
their belief in a centralized Germany by 
appealing to Ebert for help against the 


Reds who had ousted them. Gustav” 


Noske, Ebert’s Minister of Defense, who 
had suppressed the Spartacan uprising in 
Berlin by the most drastic methods, took: 
a hand in the Bavarian trouble and acted 
with such energy that the Bavarian Reds 


were soon crushed and Hoffmann back. 


in Munich. 


Austria-Hungary, following her armi-— 
stice with General Diaz, commander of __ 


the Italian armies, rapidly disintegrated. 


Austria and Hungary each set up a re- - 


publican Government, Kaiser Franz hav- 
ing deemed it the better part of valor 
to abdicate. 

On March 4 last a National Constitu- 





ent Assembly met in Vienna and elected 
Kari Seitz, leader of the Social Democ- 
racy, President of the Austrian Republic, 
and Herr Hauser, a Social Democrat, 
Vice President. At this. first session all 
the Deputies to the Assembly expressed 
approval of the plan to unite Austria 
with Germany and President-elect Seitz, 
in his address to the Assembly, said: 
“The Entente cannot limit the right of 
free disposition whieh undoubtedly is 


ours.” But it is to be noted that the 


terms of the peace treaty provide for 
Germany’s pees WE Be Seer 


In Hungary the Tisza régime, which 
was held largely responsible for the dis- 





asters which had come upon the land, 
was succeeded by a Government headed 
by Count Karolyi, who had been out- 
spoken during the war in condemnation 
of German lust’ of world dominion. 
Karolyi soon found himself at grips with 


of the Gerfnan Republic Feb. 11, 1919. © 


a<prewing spirit ‘of Bolshevism. -- On 
March 21, 1919, he was overthrown by 
Hungarian Reds under Bela Kun, insti- 


gated by the Russian Bolsheviki. Kan .. 


and his associates: issued several mani- — 


Hungary by Rumanian, French, Serbian, 
and Czechoslovak forces. These ad- 
vanced toward Budapest, and, at latest 
advices, the position of the Hungarian 
Reds was precarious. 

Chaos fell upon Russia a full year and 
a half before the collapse of the Central 
Powers. Following the abdication of 
Czar Nicholas on March 15, 1917, it 
soon became apparent that the reaction 
from extreme autocracy was so violent 
that moderate elements stood small 
chance of asserting themselves. The 
which Milukoff, Prince Lwvoff, 

i endeavored to 

in May, 1917, before the So+ 
by Ke - They, in 

ing first seemed violent, 
tively conservative com- 
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“Hey! You can’t put me in jail!” 
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new republic alive. Recently the Na- 
tionalists under Petlura seem to have 
got the upper hand. 

Elsewhere in the former domain of Im- 
peria! Russia separatism has asserted it- 
self, but on!y in Poland has it attained 
definite national form. The new Polish 
republic, of which Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski is Prémier, includes what was for- 
merly Russian Poland. Separate Gov- 
ernments, more or ‘less inchoate, have 
sprung up within the last two years in 
Lithuania, Esthonia, Lettonia, and other 
parts of the old Russia. 

After the collapse of his armies before 
the Allies in September, 1918, “Czar” 


Ferdinand of Bulgaria abdicated, on Oct. 
4, in favor of his son, Crown Prince Bo- 
ris, who has maintained himself despite 
serious attempts to substitute a republic- 
an form of government. 

Turkey surrendered to the Allies on 
Oct. 31, 1918. Sultan Mohammed VI. 
remained nominally at the head of the 
State, but promptly rid himse’f of Enver 
Pasha ‘and Ta'aat Bey, the men most 
prominently identified with the handing 
over of Turkey to German influence. The 
aged Tewfik Pasha was restored to his 
old post of Grand Vizier,‘and a contem- 
plated restoration of the Young Turk 
régime was nipped in the bud with the 
help of French and British troops which 
had occupied Constantinople. On March 
7 another coup rid the Government of all 
those remaining in power upon whom lay 
the taint of Germanism, and established 
a.new Cabinet, with Damad Pasha as 
Grand Vizier and Foreign Secretary. 

Greece, the sixth country whose Gov- 
ernment was forcibly ousted in the 
course of the war, jumped into the lime- 
light as far back as 1915, when her Ger- 
manophile King, Constantine, married to 
a sister of Wilhelm Hohenzollern, refused 
aid to Serbia when the latter was in- 
vaded by the armies of Mackensen and 
the Bulgarians. A period of acute ten- 
sion ensued between the ruler of Greece, 
the elements in the country headed by 
Venizelos and other strong pro-ally 
Greeks, and the representatives of the 
allied powers. It culminated in the ab- 
dication of Constantine in favor of his 
second son, Prince Alexander, on June 
12,1917. With Venizelos as Premier, 
Greece became a belligerent on the side 
of the Allies; and the famous Hellenic 
statesman has taken a prominent part 
in the peace negotiations. 

- Of the other countries where sweeping: 
changes occurred during the war Mon- 


tenegro not only lost her ruler, but has 
vanished, temporarily at least, as a na- 
tion. After the Teuton-Bulgar drive 
through Serbia in the Autumn of 1915 
King Nicholas of Montenegro, whose 
troops fought by the side of. the Serbs, 
fled from his mountain kingdom and took 
refuge in Paris. Austrian troops occu- 
pied Mount Lovchen, the great Montene- 
grin stronghold on the Adriatic, and Cet- 
tinje, the capital, and administered Nich- 
olas’s land as a conquered province. 
When the Central Powers collapsed it 
became evident that thére was ‘serious 
divergence of opinion among Montene- 
grins as to the future of their country. 
Some of them favored its incorporation 
in the new Jugoslavia; others, among 
them the exiled King, protested strongly 
against the disappearance of Montene- 
gro as an independent nation. The ulti- 
mate fate of the land is as yet undeter- 
mined. 

Portugal leaped into the limelight 
when an assassin’s bullet killed Dr. Si- 
donio Paes, President of the Portuguese 
Republic, on Dee. 14, 1918. He was suc- 
ceeded by Admiral Canto y Castro. A 
serious Roya'ist revolt broke out in the 
early part of the present year. The Roy- 
alists got possession of Oporto, but were 
soon worsted by the Government forces. 
On March 3 it was reported that the 
Royalist leader, Henrique de Paiva Cou- 
ceiro, had committed suicide. 

The tiny Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
also had gone through lively days as a 
result of the war. When the Germans in- 
vaded France in August, 1914, they calm- 
ly took possession of Luxemburg and ad- 
ministered it more or less as they pleased 
for four years. The Grand Duchess Ade- 
laide was said to have protested at first, 
but reports of her Germanophile leanings 
soon became.common. After the armistice 
serious troubles broke out in her domin- 








ions, and, on Jan. 9, 1919, a republic was 
proclaimed. On Jan. 11 the Grand Duch- 
ess abdicated, but her tiny domain, in- 
stead df continuing as a republic, voted 
to have her next yqunger sister, Char- 
lotte, become Grand Duchess, which she 
did on Jan. 15. 

The remaining country where Govern- 
ment toppled in the stirring days be- 
tween 1914 and 1918 is China. Civil war 
was rekindled in that distracted land in 
1917, following the flight of President Li 
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Warsaw, Poland’s Capital—A Market Place Alongside the Approach to the 
Alexander Bridge Over the Vistula River. 


Yuan-hung and the installation of Vice 
President Feng Kuo-chang in his stead, 
by Premier Tuan. There are now two 
Chinese Governments, one at Peking, the 
other at Canton. The latter refuses to 
acknowledge the legality of Tuan’s acts. 
Feng was replaced last year by Hsu 
Chi-chang. During the war period China 
was an empire again for ten days, when 
the boy Emperor Hsuan Tung was placed 
on the throne by General Chang Hsun. 
Among the new nations created by 


the war, Czechoslovakia began its career 
under the best of auspices, since it had 
as President Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, an 
enlightened and able statesman, identi- 
fied for many years with the struggle of 
the Czechs against Austro-Hungarian 
oppression. He journeyed from this coun- 
try to Prague, the capital of the new re- 
public, and issued his first message as 
President on Dec. 22, 1918. The disputes 
which soon broke out regarding bounda- 
ries between Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 


Hungary have not yet been finally set- 
tled. An attempt was made in January 
of this year to assassinate the Czecho- 
slovak Premier Kramarez by an anarch- 
ist named Staftny. But, despite foreign 
wars, threatened famine, and interna’ 
troubles, there is a good prospect of the 
Masaryk régime making good. 

“The kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes,” usually known as Jugo- 
slavia, was formed after the armistice 
under the regency of Crown Prince Alex- 
ander of Serbia. What its boundaries 
will be is a moot question, as the new 
State is at loggerheads with Italy about 
the Adriatic seaboard, and has other dis- 
putes on its hands with Montenegrins, 
Rumanians, Bulgarians, and Albanians. 
The capital will be either Belgrade, cap- 
ital of the Serbia of pre-war days, or 
Zagreb (Agram), in the heart of the 
Jugoslavic lands that were formerly part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

The republic of Poland began its career 
with General Pilsudski at its head. For 
a time it looked as if he and Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, leader of a strong Polish 
party, would not agree. Eventually they 
came to an understanding, however, and 
a Coalition Government was formed last 
January with Paderewski as Premier 

and Foreign Minister. The Paderewski 
Government was recognized by the Uni- 
ted States on Jan. 29. Paderewski jour- 
neyed to Paris recently to press the 
Polish claims to Danzig and other for- 
mer German possessions, which are par- 
tially allowed by the terms of the peace 
treaty with Germany. 

Finland declared its independence of 
Russia after the fall of the Czar. Both 
the Kerensky and Bolshevist Govern- 
ments of Russia strenuously opposed its 
secession, and the latter, joining forces 
with the Finnish Reds, made the position 
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of the so-called White Finnish Govern- 
ment so shaky that it called in the Ger- 
mans. With German aid the Whites 
routed the Red combination and, having 
apparently fallen completely under Ger- 
man influence, were on the point of get- 
ting a German King when the Central 
Powers collapsed. Thereupon General 
Mannerheim, a prominent White leader, 
who had been opposed to German domi- 
nation in Finland, reasserted control of 
the Government. He has apparently 
patched up matters satisfactorily with 
the Allies. The United States recognized 
the Finnish Republic about a fortnight 
ago, and Great Britain a few days pre- 
viously. 

The other new nation that has 
emerged from the war, Hedijaz, was 
carved out of the defunct Turkish Em- 
pire. It is part of Arabia and is now 
ruled over by Hussein I., who as Grand 
Shereef of Mecca, revolted against his 
Turkish overlords. Hedjaz has an offi- 
cial representative at the Peace Confer- 
ence. ; 

As for the lands whose status is un- 
determined, it is useless to trace the his- 
tory of the Governments and near-Gov- 
ernments that have sprung up in them 
during the years of the wars, their over- 
turns and coup d’états, the “foreign” 
and internecine wars that have chequered 
their brief careers. Some, like Armenia, 
Georgia, Lithuania, and Ukraine, may 
become full-fledged republics before long. 
Others may emerge as parts of other 
new nations, or find themselves incor- 
porated in countries that have existed 
for many years. In any event, it is safe 
to say that the majority of the lands of 
unsettled status will find themselves 
under a sovereignty different from that 
which they acknowledged in 1914. 


Red Cross Reliet to Heal the Wounds of War 


ED CROSS work will not slacken 
until the misery caused by war 
has been overcome, if the plans 
for the new international organ- 

ization are realized, as there is every in- 
dication that they will be. While the 
Red Cross of each nation has its part, a 
large proportion of the relief must be 
undertaken by the American society, 
which has been undergoing ever since 
the armistice a reorganization to render 
it as effective for the future as it was 
doing the fighting period. 

The situation abroad is more serious 
than might have been expected. It is so 
grave that it has struck pity even to the 
hearts of men whose business is the 
alleviation of want and suffering. At 
home, there is an immense organization 
of 19,000,000 of grown-ups and 9,000,000 
of children, ready to be used both as 
machinery for disseminating facts about 
public health, and for aiding the stricken 
abroad. The Red Cross has the training 
and the facilities for alleviating the 
world’s misery. How it would be done 
was told the other day by Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, new head of the American or- 
ganization, during a trip to New York. 

” the armistice was signed,” Dr. 
Farrand said, “the principal activity of 
the Red Cross was in France, but it had 

. large commissions also in Italy, Belgium, 
Great Britain, and the Balkans; and 
smaller commissions already had begun 
work in the Balkans, in Poland, and at 
Archangel, in Siberia. — 

“When the armistice was signed, 
plans were undertaken to put the work 
of the society on a peace basis. A small 
mission was sent into Germany for the 
sole purpose of looking after Russian 
prisoners there. When I took hold in 
March it was my task to effect the 
transition. In considering the formation 
of a going program it was, of course, 
taken for granted as a primary obliga- 
tion that the Red Cross should continue 
its work for the army. Our work with 
the soldiers and sailors is a matter of 
course, and will be continued abroad 

and at home as long as there are any 

soldiers being demobilized or occupying 
zones in Europe. 


“But as the soldiers are demobilized, 
and as patients are evacuated from the 
hospitals in Europe, our work of that 
character is rapidly dwindling. We have 
a personnel in Europe now of between 
six and seven thousand, and I wouldn’t 
be surprised if it is cut to half that in 
the next six months. 

“Since June, 1917, a large part of our 
work in France ana Italy and Belgium 
has been of a character to maintain 
morale in those countries. In France it 


_was complicated by our work for large 


bodies of soldiers and for the civilian 
populations in the devastated districts. 
But that is now diminishing. In the in- 
vaded territory we still have much to do 
in distributing supplies, and so forth, be- 
cause the people there are acutely in 
need of precisely the kind of help the 
Red Cross is prepared to do, but else- 
where in France, in Italy, and in Bel- 
gium our task is nearing its completion. 
We are withdrawing. 

“In Switzerland we have practically 
closed our efforts, and in Great Britain, 
where we have been concerned all along 
chiefly with the American troops in 
England, there is a similar situation; 
but it is probable that the American 
Red Cross will maintain chapters in the 
principal Continental cities. 

“In Siberia our connection has been 
chiefly with our own and the allied 
forces, and will be terminated when the 
troops are withdrawn. Our men have 
been both at Archangel and in the hos- 
pitals along the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

“The most interesting and the most 
touching situation now confronting 
America and the American Red Cross is 
that in the Balkans and Eastern Europe. 


While I was in Paris we heard stories 


of the distress in those sections which 
were heartbreaking. Paderewski would 
come in from Poland, or the Queen of 
Rumahia to speak for her people, or del- 
egations of citizens from other countries. 

“The diseases which. are likely to 
spring up among a people ill-nourished 
and with poor sanitary surroundings are 
beginning to ravage Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe. Typhus fever is spread- 
ing at an alarming rate. This affords a 


present emergency with which the Red 
Cross must cope. It is the plan of the so- 
ciety to go to the people next Autumn 
and ask for additional funds to carry 
on the work. To make the present sup- 
ply of money do until then will require 
the closest kind of figuring. 

“The Red Cross co-operates with the 
American Relief Association, headed by 
Mr. Hoover, wherever it is possible. Of 
course, the Red Cross does not attempt 
to feed populations which are in want. 
The Hoover commission will go out of 
c-tistence on July 1, and after that there 
probably will be an even greater call on 
the services of the society. 

“ At home we expect to use our mem- 
bership of 19,000,000 ag machinery for 
the protection of the public health. The 
maintenance of community health is 





largely a matter of education, and it 1s 
our purpose to spread abroad a better 
knowledge of how to keep well. It is not 
our intention to infringe on the activities 
of other organizations for that purpose, 
but to co-operate with them, and we 
even hope to have health centres, where 
the various activities of that kind can be 
concentrated. We want to make the Red 
Cross a kind of health clearing house in 
this country. We expect also to send 
out nurses on lecturing tours as an edu- 
cational propaganda. 

“It has been decided to continue the 
Junior Red Cross, with its 9,000,000 


members, and to encourage them to help 
the children of Europe, the orphans of 
France and of Belgium, to obtain an edu- 
cation and to fit themselves for life 
work.” 


When the Kaiser and Crown Prince Looked for Victory—A Picture Just Received 
from a Sedan Photocrapher. Whe Says He Took It in Meuse Valley in 1918. 
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-AMONG MORE THAN TWO SCORE ADVISERS OF GERMAN PEACE DELEGATION. 
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Hamburg, Authority on 
International Finance. 
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German Assembly. 


German Reparation as a Subsidy to World Trade 
How It May Unlock the Dislocation of the Exchanges and Bridge the Abyss Between Gold 


By EDWARD A. BRADFORD. 
HE money cost of the war to all 
belligerents was estimated by our 
Federal Reserve Bank at $200,- 
000,000,000. British authorities 
add to that estimate $250,000,000,000 in- 
direct damages. ‘The total wealth of all 
belligerents was estimated at $750,000,- 
000,000. Therefore, at a minimum esti- 
mate, disregarding deaths, disease, and 
distress, a quarter of the wealth of the 
nations at war was wiped out by the 
war. Japan and the United States are 
the only belligerents whose national 
debts are less than that proportion of 
their national wealth respectively, the 
ruling ratios of debt to wealth being 
from 50 per cent. upward. 

Now comes the announcement that 
Germany must pay for her crimes 100,- 
000,000,000 marks, with additions to be 
determined later. 

In his speech in December Lloyd 
George said that the war bill of the 
Allies against Germany was $120,000,- 
000,000, or more than Germany’s total 
wealth. One hundred billion marks is 
nearly enough one-fifth of both Ger- 
many’s wealth, liberally estimated, and 
of Lloyd George’s bill, itself moderate to 
an extent which created critics of him in 
British politics. The total is disappoint- 
ing even in countries which stop at bill- 
ions in their figures of finance. 

The Supreme Council at Paris has 
used fractions of trillions in their esti- 
mates, for the sake of reducing the 
ciphers, which confuse the eye, and for 
making comparisons easier. It seems 
fantastic to speak of trillions in finance, 
but billions are inadequate for the mean- 
ingless sums of what passes for money 
in Germany. The annual report of the 
Reichsbank for 1918 uses thirteen fig- 
ures to express the total volume of its 
business at about tenfold the total of Ger- 
many’s estimated wealth before the war. 
So far as figures go, Germany was never 
so wealthy. During 1918 the deposits in 
only forty-eight leading German sav- 
ings banks rose from 3,838,000,000 marks 
to 5,164,000,000. And yet just recently 
it was necessary to renew the German 
moratorium on foreclosure of mort- 
gages. Never was there so much money 
in Germany, and yet rents and mort- 
gage interest are not paid. These fig- 
ures are to be considered in connection 

ith the relation of Germany’s repara- 

to Germany’s wealth. 

Naturally the creditors of Germany 
do not want marks, which are even more 
worthless outside than inside Germany. 
What the world wants from Germany 
is what it took from its victims—actual 
property, industrial materials and ma- 
chinery, animals, art objects, and other 
pilferings. So far as it exists it is to be 
handed over, in kind. As further im- 
mediate payment on account one-fifth 
of the named sum is to be paid in “ either 


_ gold, goods, ships, or other specific forms 


of payment.” Our particular interest in 
that lies in the fact that the-United 





ships now in American harbors, nearly 
doubling our mercantile marine at the 
beginning of the war._ The allies across 
seas are to get their ships back ton for 
ton, but not before. Germany can build 
them. Considering that freights will fall 
as ships are built in all nations it is seen 
that ships in hand are worth more than 
better ships later. 

The remaining 80,000,000,000 marks of 
value are beyond delivery presently, since 
they neither exist nor can be created 
humanly speaking. There is no alterna- 
tive but to accept Germany’s promise to 
pay, even after forgiving the damages 
as to which “the resources of Germany 
are not adequate * * * to make 
complete reparation.” The answer of 
the world to the national critics of-Lloyd 
George is the adoption of his idea. The 
80,000,000,000 of marks, and such later 
awards as may be made, are to be applied 


‘only,to the “compensation for all dam- 


ages caused to civilians,” under seven 
classes. The damages are to persons. 
The payments are to Governments, 
through a commission of one member 
each from the United States, England 
France, Italy, and Belgium, with partic- 
ular representation to other allies when 
their claims are under consideration. 
The commission by majority vote, except 
unanimous vote on questions involving 
sovereignty, is to “ receive, hold, sell, and 
distribute ” reparation payments, and act 
similarly regarding the German bonds 
which are to be delivered presently as 


‘and Paper Currencies—A World Clearing House 


evidence of the debt, and to be released 
as reparation payments are made. 
Twenty billion marks are to be paid 
within two years, without interest; 40,- 
000,000,000 at 2% per cent. between 1921 
and 1926, and 5 per cent. threafter, with 
a sinking fund of 1 per cent. from 1926; 
and 40,000,000,000 upon terms to be fixed 
by the commission. Germans contribute 
principal and interest of reparation at 
180,000,000,000, ($45,000,000,000,) nor- 
mally. © 

However disappointing the total of 
German payments may be there is no 
doubt that the measure of her ability 
to pay is as satisfactory as novel. Val- 
uations of German wealth would be as 
futile as the valuation of our railways, 
which the Interstate Commerce~Commis- 
sion has been unable to complete, al- 
though making every effort for years. 
There can be no sure valuation where 
there is no buyer and no money passes. 
There is no more responsibility or cer- 
tainty about Lleyd George’s valuation 
than anybody else’s, and he allowed him- 
self a variation in his estimate of £5,000,- 
000,000, approximately the principal 
amount of the indemnity now fixed. 

Whatever Germany’s wealth may be it 
is mortgaged to the hilt. The cable this 
month informed us that Germany’s pres- 
ent national debt is 185,000,000,000 
marks, according to the-estimate of the 
Imperial Minister of Finance. 

There are State and local debts be 
sides, as. with us. Lloyd George’s esti- 
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mate of German wealth, although sup- 
ported by German authorities, is now re- 
pudiated by them, with the declaration 
that they were “false, and given out 
merely to encourage subscriptions” to 
the German loans. 

Such objections fall before the Ver- 
sailles method of assessing Germany on 
income, not on wealth, and on the same 
standards as are actually endured by 
other nations. The Reparation Commis- 
sion is to examine Germany’s system of 
taxation, 

“first to the end that the sums 

for reparation which Germany is re- 

quired to pay shall become a charge 
upon all her revenues prior to that 
for the service or discharge of any 
domestic loan, and secondly, so as 
to satisfy itself that in general the 

German scheme of taxation is fully 

as heavy proportionately as that of 

any of the Powers represented on 
the commission.” 

A more workmanliké proposal than 
that has been suggested by nobody. 
Since the Baring panic the world’s fi- 
nancial conflagrations have been Amer- 
ican, and there seems something familiar 
in the resemblance in the masterful 
methads of handling. Economically 
speaking there is no way of estimating 
wealth more exactly than by its yield. 
When a tree is stripped of its fruit there 
is no value left, and yet it is foolish to 
cut it down if more fruit is wanted. 
Therefore Germany must be left enough 
of its tax income to subsist, although 
that will be by_grace and necessity rath- 
er than by right. 

Those who like to take their revenge 
in words have only to compare the above’ 
section with the words of the Imperial 
Secretary of the Treasury, Dr. Helf- 
ferich, when declaring the Empire’s pol- 
icy of war taxation, “We do »ot desire 
to increase by taxation the heavy burden 
which war throws upon our people. Ger- 
many’s enemies deserve to drag the 
leaden weight through the centuries to 
come.” It was not until 1918-19 that 
Germany levied any war taxes worth 
mention. Even yet there is no imperial 
income tax, although Prussia long has 
had one. Other nations had first re- 
course to income taxes, and the United 
States laid the heaviest income tax the 
world ever knew. But all the taxes Ger- 
many did not levy to keep her finances 
sound she now is to levy for the relief 
of her wrongs, and she is to levy them 
on the scale of comparison with what 
others have laid. 

This month, according to the cable, 
Herr Dernburg, Minister of Finance, 
said before the Berlin Chamber of Com- 
merce that the budget this year would 
be 17,500,000,000 marks. It is not enough, 
and it will only be partly disbursed in 
Germany. It is not endurable that a 
nation so much more populous than Eng- 
land, and with so much larger natural 
resources, paper wealth and trade profits 
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RANCE wants American tourists. 
So does Belgium. So does Italy. 
England does not. 

By next Autumn. probably, 


tourists will be welcomed on the Euro-. 


pean Continent. American visitors to 
the battlefields of Northern France may 
be able to see them at a cost about two 
and a half times greater than the cost of 
European travel in normal times before 
the war. 

Transatlantic steamship fares, when 
tourists are once more permitted to visit 
Europe, will probably be from 50 to 75 
per cent. higher than in normal times. 
The scarcity of passenger steamships is 
expected to continue for some time. 

The best time to see the battlefields of 
France and Belgium will be within the 
next year, as much of the area fought 
over is rapidly being restored to its pre- 
war condition. France, however, intends 
to preserve indefinitely certain battle- 
fields and devastated places exactly as 
they are now. 

These are among the statements made 
by Gilbert E. Fuller, President of the 
American Association of Tourist and 
Ticket Agents, who has just returned 
from a three months’ trip to Europe. He 
went overseas to ascertain the feeling 
and prospects as regards American tour- 
ist travel. His trip took him to France, 
Belgium, England, and Italy. It included 
a ride in an American military automo- 
bile through Northern France and the 
Belgian battle area, and conferences with 
Government officials and representatives 
of tourist associations. 

“France is keener to have American 
tourists than business men just now,” 
said Mr. Fuller, “ because she has as yet 
nothing to sell to the latter, whereas the 
former only ask to see the battlefields 
where the Americans and their allies 
fought. 

“ Chateau-Thierry and Belleau Wood 
may be visited in a day’s trip from Paris. 
To see the Argonne, the Verdun district, 
and St. Mihiel, a trip of several days will 
be necessary. Already the French are 


Refugees in the Railroad Station at Ekaterinburg, Siberia. Whole Families of Russians Have Lived 
Months. Daily Many Are Moved to the Hospitals With Typhoid Fever and Other Diseases. 


running sightseeing cars seating twenty 
people to the battle area, at a cost of 150 
francs ($30) a day a person. The trip 
takes eight days. As there is practically 
no good hotel accommodation in the 
principal towns along the route, such as 
Chateau - Thierry, Rheims, and Verdun, 
the cars make detours to other towns less 
affected by the war. 

“ Chateau-Thierry is not badly dam- 
aged, and the interest of a trip there for 
Americans will be principally historical ; 
the same is true of Belleau Wood. But 
when the traveler reaches the Argonne 
and the Verdun area, he will have in- 
finitely more than historical associations 
to interest him. This is also the case in 
other sections of the great battle zone 


between Switzerland and the North Sea.” 


“ For the guidance of tourists I would 
Say that there are four kinds of areas 
which they should see in order to get a 
complete idea of what the war meant, 
namely: 

“ Districts showing the horror of war. 

“Cities which were practically under 
constant shelifire and must be rebuilt. 

“ Districts showing the desolation of 
war. 

“ Districts showing the difficulties un- 
der which armies fought. 

“The first of these is best typified, I 
think, by the road from Ypres to Menin, 
as it now is and must continue to be for 
many months. Nowhere else did I get 
such an idea of the horror of battle. 
On all sides were German ‘pill boxes’ 
shot to pieces, tanks lying in ponds 
many feet deep, at the bottom of vast 
shell holes, smashed by artillery fire. A 
ruined tank is a most pathetic animal; it 
is more human than any other kind of 
machinery. The sight of these monsters 
out there on the Menin road, lying 
among blackened stumps and seas of 
mud, was most mournful. 

“ Ypres is terribly impressive. We got 
there late one afternoon and saw the 
ruined Cloth Hall in the rays of a sombre 
sunset. It is a question in my mind 
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Outlook -for Touring in Europe Next Autumn 


But Promoter of Pleasure Travel, Just Returned, Says Conditions Will Be 
Far Below Normal Until Spring of 1920 


which is the more beautiful of the ruins 
made by this war—the Cloth Hall of 
Ypres or Rheims Cathedral. The Belgian 
Government has announced that Ypres 
is to be left just as it is, as a monument 
to British valor. 

“ The best examples of cities that were 
under incessant shellfire throughout the 
war are Rheims and St. Quentin. When 
you first enter them you do not realize 
the destruction wrought; many houses 
are standing and in some places the cities 
seem quite normal. But, after a second 
look, you see gashes and fissures and 
tottering walls, and you realize that not 
only must the entire city be rebuilt, but, 
on account of the shakiness of what is 
left standing, everything must first be 
torn down. I don’t think there is a single 
building in places like St. Quentin and 
Rheims which must not give way to a 
new one. 

“The Cathedral of Rheims is still 
closed to visitors, as stones often drop 
to the ground and it is considered dan- 
gerous to have persons inside. There ix 
some fear that the whole structure may 
crumble; serious restoration work has 
not begun yet. As it now stands, it is 
a most beautiful ruin. 

“In the Verdun area whole towns. 
villages, and forests have been blotted 
out. In Montfaucon, one of the places 
captured by the Americans in the Ar- 
gonne battie after desperate fighting, 
only the vestiges of two houses remain. 
One is the observatory’ from which the 
German Crown Prince watched the bat- 
tle of Verdun. He stood at one end of 
a periscope some fifty feet underground ; 
the other end projected about forty feet 
above the ground. 

“ They tell a tale of an American Gen- 
eral ordered to occupy a village in this 
devastated area who failed utterly to 
find the village because six inches of 
snow had fallen. And there is another 
story of a French officer, ordered to 
occupy a wood after a heavy bombard- 
ment, who could not find even a stump. 
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“ For getting an idea of the difficulties 
of warfare there is no better place than 
the Argonne, through which the Ameri- 
cans fought their way last Fall. It is a 
lot of V-shaped valleys, where the 
Americans had to go down one slope and 
charge across marshy country and up 
the other slope in the face of terrible 
German machine-gun fire. No wonder 
the Germans thought the Argonne im- 
pregnable! 

“The Argonne has not been cleaned 
up yet and is full of things that wil] be 
of the greatest interest to tourists. Deep 
trenches and thick wire entangiement« 
are everywhere—I don’t doubt that 

_, Searchers can find skeletons without much 
trouble, if they want to. Among_ the 
most interesting features are the hage 
German ‘permanent’ camps, in which 
the German troops lived for four solid 
years before being driven away by the 
Americans and French. The Argonne, in 
the first years of the war, was so strong 
that it was looked upon as a rest area, 
and the camps there were constructed 
with extraordinary elaboration to house 
soldiers for long stays. Not far from 
Varennes is the so-called Prince Rup- 
precht’s camp, a regular city, with elec- 
trie-lighted dugouts, concrete walls, the- 
atre, bandstand—in fact, equipped with 
all sorts of luxuries. 

“As soon as tourists are allowed in 
France, the best short tour for them te 

_ take in order to see the battlefields where 
Americans fought and get a good idea 
of the war in general will be as follows: 
Paris to Chateau-Thierry, to Rheims, to 
Verdun. (Side trips from Verdun to the 
Argonne, St. Mihiel and back to Verdun.) 
Verdun to Paris. 

“In Belgium I was told that every- 
thing was in readiness even now for tour- 
ists. Food is plentiful—more so than in 
any other European country I visited— 
but prices are high, as they are every- 
where else. The Belgians have made ‘no 
definite plans for handling tourists, but 
they have got as far as to map out ten- 
tatively automobile tours from Brussels 
to Louvain and other places made famous 
in the German invasion. Nor have the 
French yet reached the point of making 
definite plans on a large scale for meet- 
ing the expected influx of Americans, 
though there is no question about their 
eagerness to receive them. The Tourists’ 
Association of France has suggested to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that 
tourists be allowed to visit France, but 
that all details of their trip—expenses, 
duration, and route—be prearranged. One 
reason for this is that the French have 
grown sensitive at the criticism leveled at 
them by American soldiers on account 
of the high prices, and feel that, if tours 
are prearranged, there will be no chance 
for tourists to accuse the French of ex- 
tortion, since the cost of the trip will be 
paid in advance and the tourist wil! not 
be compelled to argue about rates for 
travel and hotel accommodations. 

“At first the representatives of 
French tourist associations whom I met 
showed a tendency to limit the freedom 
of tourists quite seriously as to routes 
and the like, but their attitude changed 
later, and it is probable that, when 
American tourists get to France, they 
will have considerable latitude in the 
choice of routes and will be allowed far 
more freedom of movement-on the actual 
battlefields than the French originally 
planned to give them. 

“Tourists must bear in mind that 
prices in Europe are very high. Much 
of the traveling must be done in auto 
mobiles, the charge for which is some- 

_what more than $1 a mile. Gasoline. 
when 1 was in Europe, cost $5 a gallon. 
Food prices are up everywhere. In Paris 
a good dinner, not including wine, comes 
to about $15 per person. Once I had 
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an order of asparagus that cost me $16 
—one dollar.a-stalk!.—- 

“Italy wants tourists, but food is 
searce there just now and no definite 
plans have been made. Excursions are 
being run from Venice to Monte Grappa, 
the centre of the defense against the 
Austrian attack of last June. I under- 
stand that the lower Piave presents much 
of interest, but nothing definite regard- 
ing tours to that region has yet been 
arranged. Venice is almost deserted at 
present. 

“ Switzerland wants tourists, but just 
fow it is one of the most difficult coun- 
tries in Europe to enter or leave. 

“ England’s principal reasons for un- 
willingness to have tourists just yet are 
~ lack of food and the fact that most of the 
great London hotels have been com- 
mandeered for Government offices and 
their interiors entirely transformed, so 
that, even if they’ were again available 
as hotels, they could not be made ready 
for tourists for some time. In Paris 
comparatively few hotels were taken over 
by the Government — palatial private 
residences were preferred—so that the 
Paris hotel men are only too ready for 
Americans. 

“ Another reason for the reluctance wo 
receive tourists in England is that, dur- 
ing the war, many English families gave 
up their homes and went to live in hotels, 
and they resent being dispossessed in 
favor of American tourists. 

“Before there can be’ much tourist 
travel, of course, the question of pass- 
ports must be settled. Few except those 
with business to transact are allowed to 
travel. At present passports are de- 
manded everywhere. To go from Eng- 
land to France, for instance, I had to 
have my passport viséd six times—by the 
American Consul, the English police, the 
French Consul, (to whom I had to 
present three photographs of myself,) 
the French Military Control, the inspec- 
tor on the boat crossing the Channel, and 
the police at Paris. To go from France 
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to Italy was even worse, as I had to get 
up at-3_o’eleck—in- the -merning for the— 
first visé. 

“ Germany is not on the map so far 
as prospective tourist travel .is concerned. 
Aside from the fact that people don’t 
want to go there, no tourist agency is 
making any plans for travel in Germany. 
This applies to the. Rhine area occupied 
by allied troops as well as to the rest of 
Germany. 

“The French hope that many Ameri- 
cans who formerly sojourned at German 
and Austrian health resorts, like Wies- 
baden, Homburg, Marienbad and. Karis- 
bad, will stay instead at French water- 
ing places—such as Aix-les-Bains. They 
hope that Ameri 
old German ci and regions of natural 
beauty, will go to see the French 
chateaux such as Pierrefonds, compara- 
tively little known to our tourists,, and 
beautiful old French cities like Caracas- 
sonne. The Italians expect their visitors 
to show an interest in the sections of 
Tirol and the Dolomites which will be 
Seales, aud Co pay: meme attgetinn Sy ine 
Italian lakes. 

“As for the new countries of Europe, 
such as Poland and Czechoslovakia, noth- 
ing has been done in the way of arrang- 
ing for tourist travel. Conditions are too 
unsettled in these regions for anybody to 
think of such things. 

“ Shortage of steamships for the trans- 
portation of tourists will continue, I 
‘think, for a considerable time after 
travelers are permitted to go \from 
America to Europe. At first only the 
few steamers now carrying passengers 
across the Atlantic will be available for 
sightseers—those of the French, Holland- 
America, Scandinavian - American, Nor- 
wegian- American, Swedish - American, 
and Spanish lines. England will prob- 
ably not release any ships for passengers 
for some time, and the same jis true of the 
United States. There is, however, a 
possibility that the German steamers 
now being operated by the United States 
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American Soldiers Sightseeing in Germany. 


It Is a Strange Sight for the Old Schioss Montebaur to Look Down Upon, But One 


of the Commonest Sights Nowadays in the Countries of the Old World. A Veteran 
of the 27th Division Whe Lately Applied for Re-enlistment at the Government 
Recruiting Station, 461 Eighth Avenue, Said That He Was Rejoining the Army 


Because He Wanted to “ Make Another Sightseeing Trip Through the Old: Countries.” 


as transports may be made available for 
Amerika, George Washington, President 
Grant, and President Lincoln. Travel to 
the Mediterranean will be particularly 


difficult for a time. In faet, although 
Europe will be ready for tourists in the 
Autumn, I do not expect to see European 
tourist travel anywhere near normal un- 
til next Spring.” 


Historic Geneva, the World’s Capital 


Literary Backgrounds and Associations of the Seat of the League of Nations 


By JULIAN GRANDE. 

Y selecting Geneva as the seat of 
the League of Nations, the city 
of Calvin and Rousseau, of the 
Reformation. and the Red Cross, 

and of refugees in all times, has now be- 
come the capital of the world. 

For English-speaking people, Geneva, 
even now a city of only 117,000 people, 
will always be the Swiss town possess- 
jpg a rich store of associations. No 
part of Switzerland, and, it may be, no 
part of Europe, has so many literary and 
historical links with England as the 
shores of Lake Geneva. For centuries 
past, indeed since Milton’s visit in 1639, 
this has been the resort of those bearing 
great names-in English literature; while 
for an even longer period they have been 
hardly less closely bound up with the 
great names of French literature. It 
was ig. Lausanne on the shores of the 
Lake of Geneva that Gibbon wrote the 
last three volumes of his “ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” It was on 
these shores that Byron wrote some of 
his finest poetry. His name will ever be 
remembered in connection -with the 
Anchor Inn at Ouchy (still standing) ; 


nor is the “ Prisoner of Chillon” likely - 


to decline in popularity because recent 
research has shown that Bonivard, the 
original of the Prisoner, was as far as 
possible from having been the hero 
sans peur et sans reproche of Byron’s 
imagination. Shelley also visited Ge- 
neva, with Harriett and Jane Clairmont, 
and in 1816 he and Byron went together 
to Lausanne. 

The greatest English poet whose visit 
to this part of Switzerland is recorded 
was Milton, who set out in 1638, at the 
age of 30, for the so-called “grand 





tour,” arriving in Geneva via the St. 
Bernard with a letter of introduction to 
the famous Geneva scholar, Jean Dio- 
dati. Milton, however, has left but 
scant record of his doings in Geneva. 

After Milton came John Evelyn, the 
diarist, then aged 26, also with a letter 
to Jean Diodati. Early in the eighteenth 
century Addison visited Geneva. At 
this time he was only 31 years of age. 
One of the few travelers of the past who 
left a description of Geneva as he saw it 
was the poet Gray, who visited it, with 
Horace Walpole, in 1739. Even then, 
apparently, it had many English resi- 
dents. 

Another English writer who visited 
Geneva was Oliver Goldsmith, in 1735, 
when he was aged 27. Having lost his 
last shilling at play, Goldsmith set out 
on foot for the still fashionable “ grand 
tour,” his luggage consisting of his 
famous “clean shirt,” and his only vis- 
ible means of support being his flute. 
Later, in 1719, Wordsworth included Ge- 
neva in a long vacation-walking tour, 
but it was Byron’s prolonged residence 
on the shores of the lake which gave 
rise to what amounted to almost a cus- 
tom among English poets and writers to 
visit Geneva and Lake Leman. 

Few novelists’ nanies are closely as- 
sociated with Geneva. George Eliot was 
there in 1849 and 1850, but she had then 
published nothing of importance, and 
her portrait, painted at the time, is still 
preserved in the library of. the univer- 
sity. A lively modern novelist, who has 


‘introduced English characters into some 


of his tales—Victor Cherbuliez—was 
born at Geneva of a Genevese family, 
several of whom attained some degree of 
celebrity. Indirectly only may Mrs. 





Humphry Ward be said to be connected 
with Geneva by her translation of 
Frédéric Amiel’s “ Journal Intime.” 

The surroundings of Geneva have as- 
sociations scarcely less full of associa- 
tions. There is the village of Mornex, 
on the Saléve, where Ruskin lived for a 
time after the completion of “ Modern 
Painters”; and the villages of Ferney 
and Coppet, the scenes of two of the 
most famous French salons—that of 
Voltaire, from 1758 to 1778 at Ferney, 
ard Mme: de Staél’s rather later, at 
Coppet. Mme. de  Staél’s father, 
Baron Necker, was a Genevese. Neither 
and Mme. de Staél’s, rather later, at 
have chosen it. The latter solaced him- 
self for what he regarded as enforced 
exile by keeping open house for all dis- 
tinguished strangers and by entertain- 
ing a lively and interesting company. 

In recalling thus a few of the men and 
women who have made Geneva and its 
surroundings famous I have, of course, 
referred only to those in whom most gen- 
eral interest is felt, and who are best re- 
membered at present, passing over scores 
of others who had, nevertheless, claims to 
distinction in their day. 

Geneva, however, will always be mem- 
orable not merely fer her attitude during 
the war, and for having been a city of 
refuge for political exiles and persecuted 
persons of all descriptions, but also as 
having been the seat of the Reformation, 
Calvin’s city, and the birthplace of Rous- 
seau. The mention of Calvin recalls the 
name of John Knox, one of the many -fa- 
mous personages, who, in the sixteenth 
century, visited Geneva. To the undoubt- 
ed charm of its situation and to the 
beauty of its lakes and environment Knox 
was wholly insensible, but he did have 
eyes for its spiritual condition, and it 


_ Reformation, but the 


seemed to him “the most perfect school 


. of Christ that was in the earth since the | 


days ef the Apostles.” 

Any one at all familiar with the great 
mames and associations of Geneva will 
constantly trace them in the streets—the 
Rue Calvin, the Rue Necker, the Rue Vol- 
taire, the Rue Farel, and, above all, the 
Rue Jean Jacques-Rousseau, where Rous- 
seau’s father lived; the Grand Rue, where 
Rousseau himself was born, the house be- 
ing marked with a memorial tablet, and 
the Promenade de la Treille, where, as he 
relates, his father and mother, in their 
courtship days, used to walk up and 
down of an evening. 

Geneva’s central and easily accessible 
situation, the fact of its being on neutral 
territory, no less than its connection 
with the Reformation, doubtless com- 
bined to induce the International Com- 
mittee of the Reformation Monument to 
decide that this memorial, the “Prot- 
estant Wall,” would be more appropri- 
ately erected in‘ Geneva than elsewhere. 
The monument was not designed merely 
to commemorate Geneva’s share in the 
Reformation 
throughout the world—with the part 
taken in it by the Pilgrim Fathers and 
John Knox, as well as the continental 
Reformers. o 

Geneva is already an international 
city. Calvin’s University is essentially 
international; Rousseau’s monument is 
international, the very situation, to say 
nothing of the atmosphere of the city, 
are international. Its associations, as 
has been shown, are not merely peculiar 
to one country, still less to one city; 
they are connected with the whole world. 
No city, accordingly, could be better 
suited to be the home of the Society of 
Nations. 
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Subject Races Which Are Still Subject 


Groups Within Limits of Old Empires of Germany and Austria-Hungary, and Some Besides, 





By T. R. YBARRA. 
O inextricably mixed is Europe, both 
racially and politically, that even 
the wisest of boundary delimita- 
tions must leave some peoples or 
fragments of peoples under alien rule. 
The peace terms as outlined on May 7 
are no exception. In the endeavor to at- 
tain their goai of liberating as large a 
proportion as possible of peoples under 
alien suzerainty, the framers of the 
treaty were compelled to sacrifice cer- 
tain racial groups, either as part of the 
punishment of the Centra] Powers or be- 
cause there was no other way of secur- 
ing the greater good. 

The only one of the térritories defi- 
nitely taken from Germany in which Ger- 
mans predominate is West Prussia. There 
are large German minorities in the prov- 
ince of Posen and in Upper Silesia, both 
adjudicated by the peace treaty to Po- 
land. Danzig and the surrounding dis- 
trict, which are to become international- 
ized, are mostly German, with a consid- 
erable admixture of Poles. The north- 
eastern tip of East Prussia, including the 
port of Memel, which is to be ceded by 
Germany to the associated powers pend- 
ing final settlement of its status, may 
also be rated as predominantly German. 

Of the total population of East Prus- 
sia—2,064,000 in 1910—only about one- 
third is Polish and Lithuanian, the rest 
being almost entire'y German. But it 
may be taken for granted that the non- 
German character of the people is espe- 
cially strong in ‘the eastern portions of 
the province, which are to be allowed to 
determine their future status by plebis- 
cite. Whether this region remains Ger- 
man or acquires a new status a strong 
proportion of its population will be under 
alien domination. 

That the framers of the peace terms 
recognized the necessity of according 
protection to racial groups relegated to 
a foreign sovereignty is clearly shown 
by the section of the terms relating to 
Poland, in which occurs this passage: 

“ Such special provisions as are neces- 
sary to protect racial, linguistic or re- 
ligious minorities and te protect free- 
dom of transit and equitable treatment 
of commerce of other nations, shall be 
laid down in a subsequent treaty between 
the principal allied and-associated pow- 
ers and Po'and.” 

Eupen and Ma!médy, whose inhabi- 
tants are entitled to protest within six 
months against annexation to Belgium, 
have been held by Prussia for a cen- 
tury. Their combined population is only 
‘about 20,000. Moresnet, which goes 
definite’'y to Belgium, has been neutral 
territory since 1815, when the Congress 
of Vienna could not make a satisfactory 
determination of. its status. Its inhabi- 
tants have ever since had the right of 
deciding whether they would serve in 
the Belgian armies or Prussian armies 
and whether they would ventilate their 
grievances in Belgian or in Prussian 
courts. A part of the so-called “ Prus- 
sian Moresnet” also goes to Be'gium, 
but, as the total of the dis- 
triet is only a few hundred souls, what- 


Europe as a whole. 

The framers of the peace terms took 
into consideration the predominantly 
German character of the population of 
the Sarre Basin and, at the same time, 
their possible preference for France in 
the long run, when they drafted the sec- 
tion relating to this region, whose im- 
mensely rich coal deposits are of the 
utmost value to the industrial future of 
France. The Sarre territory is to be gov- 
erned by a commission appointed by the 








League of Nations. At the end of fifteen 
years a plebiscite is to be held to ascer- 
tain whether the inhabitants wish to con- 
tinue under the administration of the 
League, join France, or revert to Ger- 
many. In any portion that may be re- 
stored te Germany the German Govern- 
ment must buy out the French mines at 
an appraised valuation; if the price is 
not paid within six months thereafter 
this portion is to pass finally to France. 
If Germany buys back the mines the 
League of Nations will determine how 
much of the coal shall be annually sold 
to France. 

As to Schleswig-Holstein, it seems a 
certainty that the fina! settlement there 
will be essentially one of justice, since 
the frontier between Denmark and Ger- 
many is to be fixed by the self-deter- 
mination of the population. That North- 
ern Schleswig, which is predominantly 
Danish, will return te Denmark, when 
the popular vote prescribed in the peace 
terms is held, is clearly indicated by the 
sweeping victory of the Danish element 
last week at the council elections in 
North Schleswig. The districts of Had- 
ersleben, Apenrade, and Sonderburg 
elected 53 Danes and 12 Germans as 
against 18 Danes and 46 Germans at the 
previous election. 

The chances are that a German 
minority will eventually come under 
Danish rule in Northern Schleswig and a 
Danish minority will remain subject to 
Germany in Southern Schleswig and 
Holstein. The total population of the two 
duchies was 1,621,000, according to the 
census of 1910. 

In West Prussia the population was 
reported in the same census to be 1,703,- 
000. Of these about 35 per cent. are 
Poles. West Prussia goes to Poland by 
the peace treaty, so that, even allowing 
for the fact that the Polish part of its 
population has been increasing faster 
than the German, about one million Ger- 
mans will be made subject to the au- 
thority of Poland. It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that Poland held most of 
West Prussia from 1446 to the first par- 
tition of Poland in 1772, when it was an- 
nexed to Prussia, with the exception of 
Danzig and Thorn, which remained Polish 
until 1793. 

The Prussian province of Posen, which 
is likewise largely adjudicated to Poland, 
‘has a Polish majority in its population, 
but the margin of the latter over the 
German minority is small. The total 
popu’ation in 1910 was 2,099,000. It is 
difficult to estimate the exact proportion 
of Poles to Germans, as tie figures are 
a matter of acrimonious dispute. In 1905 
there were said to be 1,000,000 Poles in a 
total population of 1,986,000. 

The Posen district was annexed to 
Prussia in 1772 at the first partition of 
Poland. Its principal cities are Posen, 
with about 150,000 inhabitants, and 
Bromberg. 

In the portion of Silesia which be- 
comes Polish the population consists pre- 
dominantly of Poles. There are some- 
what more than 1,000,000 Poles in all 
Silesia, representing only about one- 
fourth of the total. population, but they 
are concentrated so thickly east of the 
Oder, in the districts adjudicated to Po- 
land, that they outnumber tthe other 
ethnic elements of the population there. 
The part of Silesia which goes to Poland 
is immensely rich in coal and zinc. 

Regarding Alsace-Lorraine, there can 
searcely be any question of the sym- 
pathy of the majority of its inhabitants 
for France. They showed it during the 
war of 1870-71, and in 1872, when 45,000 
of them voted to remain French and 
emigrated from their homes. Ever since, 
all attempts by Germany to break, down 
the pro-French attitude of the popula- 
tion have been futile. 


Not Set Free by the Peace Treaty Readjustments 


There is, however, an element in Al- 
sace-Lorraine, formed from the influx 
of Germans from other parts of the em- 
pire since 1870, which will cofsider itself 
under alien rule unless the experiences 
of the last four years have killed its 
preference for Germany. 

The total population of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, according to the census of 1910, 
was 1,274,000. 

The ultimate fate of the territories 
which constituted the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire is still partly meat for specula- 
tion, but matters there are assuming a 
shape definite enough to permit of fairly 
accurate prognostications. 

To begin with, the boundaries of the 
new republic of Czechoslovakia have 
been practically determined, though 
there may be rectifications later. No 
matter how they may be eventually 
drawn, there will be racial minorities in 
the new State which will consider them- 
selves aggrieved unless they get what 
they deem satisfactory representation 
in the Czechoslovak Government. 

Czechoslovakia is practically identical 
with Bohemia and Moravia, formerly 
parts of Austria-Hungary, the name of 
the new republic being due to the fact 
that the predominating elements in its 

are the Czechs of Bohemia 
and the Slovaks of Moravia. The popu- 
lation of Bohemia, by the latest avail- 
able figures, was 6,700,000, of whom 65 
per cent. were Czéchs and 35 per cent. 
Germans. Moravia has about 2,600,000 
inhabitants, of whom 71 per cent. are 
Slovaks and 28 per cent. Germans. 

The German element in Bohemia lives 
mostiy on the borders, especially in the 
north and west, and alse congregates in 
the larger towns, such as Prague, the 
capital of Czechostovakia. Scattered over 
the land also are numerous German 
“enclaves,” surrounded by masses of 
Czechs. Of late years the Czechs have 
invaded the strongly German mining 
and manufacturing districts, thus de- 
creasing the preponderance of the 
Germans there. 

In Moravia, too, the Germans are 
largely to be found im -the borderlands 
and principal cities, such as | Brann and 
Olmiitz. 

If any part of Tyrol should come un- 
der Italian rule the Italians will have a 
subject German population on their 
hands, as the German element is strong. 
there. And, of -course, there will be 
Jugoslavs subject to‘Italy in any part 
of the eastern Adriatic shore, formerly 
Austrian, that Italy may get, and Ital- 
ians in whatever Adriatic coast towns 
and strips of littoral may be adjudicated 
to Jugoslavia. 

One of the hardest ethnic nuts to 
crack is Galicia, formerly Austrian 
Poland. It has a population of about 
8,000,000, many of them Poles, and 
Poland claims it as part of the new 
Polish Republic. But it happens that 
Galicia is the home of 3,500,000 Ruthe- 
nians, most of whom, apparently, prefer 
independence or union with their kins- 
men of Ukraine to incorporation with 
the State presided over by Paderewski. 
Poles and Ruthenians have fought 
furiously during recent months, and the 
principal Galician cities, like Lemberg 
and Przemysl, have changed hands | sev- 
eral times. 

Should Galicia go to Poland the 
Ruthenians bid fair to be a most trouble- 
some e'ement; ‘should it win freedom or 
join Ukraine, the Government exercising 
sovereignty over it will in all probability 
have its hands full trying to manage the 
Galician Poles. 

No regions present more complicated 
racia! problems than Transylvania and 
the Banat of Temesvar. It is commonly 
supposed thaf Transylvania will become 





part of Rumania, as more than ha'f the 
popu ation ix Rumanian, but there are 
minorities of other races there aggre- 
gating such numbers as to make prob- 
able lively future troubles unless the Ru- 
manians show a high degree of state- 
craft. 

Figures compiled a few years ago 
gave the total popu ation of Transyl- 
vania as about 2,500,000; of these 
1,400,000 were Rumanians, 814,000 Hun- 
garians and “ Szeklers,” who are close.y 
akjn to the Hungarians, and 233,000 
“ Saxons,” the name given in the region 
to the descendants of Germans brought 
to Transy-vania several centuries ago, 
who have retained to a great extent 
their racial characteristics and language. 
To make things even more comp/ex 
Transy.vania also has a sprinkling of 
Jews, Armenians, Bulgarians, Ruthe- 
nians and Greeks. In addition to racial 
reasons tor divergence, the Magyars are 
mostiy Roman Catholics, the Germans 
Protestants and the Rumanians members 
of the Greek Church. 

The Banat of Temesvar, a southeast- 
ern district of Hungary, is claimed by 
Rumania, Serbia, and Hungary. Accord- 
ing to a recent census, its population was 
just short of 1,500,000, of whom 578,000 
were Rumanians, 362,000 Germans, 252,- 
000 Serbs, and 170,000 Hungarians. The 
various races are inextricably mixed, so 
that whatever fate is meted out to the 
Banat will be sure. to displease some- 
body. There was a report last week that 
the Banat would go to Jugosiavia. 

As a result of the war, Rumania has 
acquired the former Russian province of 
Bessarabia, where she is likewise con- 
fronted with racial troubles. The popu- 
lation of Bessarabia, according to the 
census of 1910, was about 2,700,000. 
Something like one-half of these are Mol- 
davian, which is tantamount to saying 
that they are Rumanian, since the old 
principality of Moldavia is part of Ru- 
mania. The others are Little Russians, 
Jews, Bulgarians, Germans, Gypsies, 
Greeks, Armenians, Tartars, and Al- 
banians. 

Rumania may also get the Dobrudja, 


‘which, according to Bulgarians, is pre- 


dominantly Bulgarian. And if she gets 
Bukovina, formerly an Austrian crown- 
land, her Government wil] be compelled 
to get along as best it can with a popu- 
lation which, according to recent compu- 
tations, was 40 per cent- Ruthenian, 35 
per cent. Rumanian, 13 per cent. Jewish, 
and the remainder German, Polish, Hun- 
garian, Russian, and Armenian. 

Albanians will chafe if made subject 
to Italy, Jugoslavia, or Greece, and the 
Greeks of Epirus will doubtless protest 
against anything but Greek sovereignty 
over them. 

There is already a difference of opin 
ion among Montenegrins as to whether 
their country should be independent or a 
part of Jugos'avia. If the latter should 
result, some of the inhabitants of Monte- 
negro will consider themselves aggrieved. 

Troub‘e will come, no matter what 


mixed in such a hodge-podge that the 
French have applied their word for Ma- 
cedonia—*“ Macédoine "—to a highly va- 
riegated culinary mixture’ well known all 
over the world. 

It is difficult to see how any solution 
of the problems presented by the former 


picious of Poland, and engaged in regu- 
lar warfare against Russian Bolshevist 
aggression. Whatever happens to the 
other Baltic Jands—Courland, Esthonia, 
Livonia, Lettland body is sure to 
shriek from the housetops that his own 
particular racial group is a victim of 
alien oppression. Truly, Macedonia is 
not the only “ Macédoine” in Europe. 












Derethy Canfield Fisher, Author of 
“Home Fires in France,” “The Day 
of Glory,” &c. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
By EDITH DAY ROBINSON. 

UST at present the Fisher family is 
all torn asunder by the possibility 
of going to France and doing what 
we can to help out over there. My 

husband is thinking of going as am- 
balance driver, (we're both sort of 
adopted children of France and’ can’t 
bear this sitting off in a safe corner any 
longer!) and I may, if I get favorable 
reports from French friends, take the 
children over * * *” 

Derothy Canfield Fisher wrote this in 
a letter posted in the Vermont hills in 
March, 1916. In August of the same 
year Mrs. Fisher, author of books, and 
John Fisher—writer, critic, incidentally 
captain of Columbia’s last football team 


—closed their eyes to a very uprising of 


horror-gesticulating hands, and with 
their two children turned their faces to- 
ward the submarine zone that, among 
other things, lay between this country 
and France. Jimmie, the baby, was a 
little over a year old. Sallie was a few 
years older. May 4 last they sighted 
Sandy Hook homeward-coming; “the 
Fisher family,” plus two French maids, 
and a dog who listens understandingly 
in neither French nor English, having 
had.a Spanish locale in his memory ever 
since he was born! 

Jimmie, the baby, suffers from a simi- 
lar handicap so far as any language 
other than French is corfcerned. The 
other day, in the garden of his Uncle 
James Canfield, situated in a pleasant 
village in Westchester County, Jimmie 
was already struggling with the diffi- 
culty of translating himself. There 
were little girls in the group of new 
children to know, and Jimmie had to 
wait every now and then while some one 
ran in to his mother, or out to the tree 
where Sallie was climbing, to get him 
interpreted. 

It was overlooking this garden that 
Mrs. Fisher talked of those three ycars 
in France. 

“ After finding an apartment and put- 
ting the children in school,” she said, 
“the first undertaking on arriving in 
Paris was the organization of a printing 
estab'ishment for braille in the Light- 
house for the Blind. We improved the 
methods so as to get a bigger output in 
a given length of time, issued a semi- 
monthly magazine, which is still run- 
ning, and produced a quantity of books.” 

Meantime—it was, of course, before 
the United States entered the war—Mr. 
Fisher entered the American Ambulance 
Field Service with the French armies. 

“ At that time,” Mrs. Fisher continued, 
“there was no place for the ambu- 
lanciers to go when their work was done, 
their money was rapidly disappearing, 
and the condition of high tension, with 
no wholesome environment to turn to in 

off hours’ was bad for them. It was, 
therefore, decided to establish- a camp, 
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“A Woman in the War Zone 


Story of Dorothy Canfield, Who Moved to France in 1916 with a 
Husband and Two Smail Children 


Crouy-sur-Ourcq, a few miles south of 


Seissons, put my husband in command 
of it, and make me Commissary. 

“This meant the reorganization of my 
entire housekeeping technique! But how 
far a little lamplight throws its beams! 
The night light that shone over my 
science course out West, so many years 
ago, I scarcely expected fo find reflected 
in France within constant hearing of the 
guns. My father was President of Ohio 


' State University. He believed in a wom- 


an’s being trained to know food values, 
and when you're in the family of a man 
holding a position of Directorship, all 
theories are apt to be tried out on the 
family! So I had a four-year course in 
dieteties. 

“We took a house a short distance 
from the camp, and I would run over 
every morning about 6 o'clock and see 
that things were started nicely, return 
to, my own family, and go back to the 
camp later in the morning. We had five 
excellent cooks. They beamed with joy 
at the prospect of working under a wom- 
an, especially a woman who could speak 
their language. In the beginning of the 
camp the commissary had been an offi- 
cer who could not speak French. The 


cooks could not speak English. With 


that combination, from what I gather, 
they were unable to achieve even hash 
to suit the American appetites! Imagine 
a man working with such a handicap, to 
say nothing of the despair of the cooks! 

“*We made tripe,’ the French women 
told me; ‘ we desired specially to please; 
we cooked it, oh, so well! And they just 
seraped it off their plates by way of 
telling us they would have none of it!’ 
With tears in my eyes I tried to explain 
that they could not_cook a meal of tripe, 
no matter how well, that Americans 
would welcome as the piéce de résistance 
for starved appetites. 

“TI pleaded hard to have the customary 
French breakfast, a cup of black coffee 
and dry bread, enlarged to approach the 


appetites of our men. I realized the jar’ 


the first sight of that breakfast would 
give American men arrived at camp. Too, 
it seemed inhumanly small as a basis for 
hard work from 6 in the morning until 
noon. But John Fisher overruled me. 
He said it was a training camp; that 
whoever came did so expecting to work 
with the French, and that they might 
just as well get their ‘jar’ at the out- 
set and become adjusted. 

“We had an average of 200 men. A 
number would be taken out and for per- 
haps twelve hours things would seem 
quiet with only seventy-five or a hun- 
dred; then a lot more would pour in and 
fill up the empty spaces. We were fif- 
teen miles from the nearest market, but 
the problem of transportation there did 
not exist of course. I had an allowance 
from the American Ambulance of 3 
francs 15 centimes, or about 63 cents per 
man per day. The peasants on the neigh- 
boring places were friendly, and if a 
number of men descended upon us unex- 
pectediy we could usually run out and 
snatch ninety cabbages or other vege- 
tables from nearby farm patches. Being 
able to purchase from the French Gov- 
ernment commissary helped finances a 
great deal. 

“The Germans had swept through 
Crouy at the outset of the war and had 
been pushed back. They had net had 
much time, but the marks of their hands 
were upon it. By now it was Summer, 
and for the chi'dren there was no school. 
They had a litt!e donkey and took rides 
through the streets, except where mi- 
trailleuse practice was going on. Distant 
cannon thunder, children playing with a 


_donkey as cheerfully as at home, a pas- 


toral background, and mitrailleuse prac- 
tice in the next street! We had many 
strange combinations those days! 

“One of the happiest accomplishments 





at Crouy was the establishment of a 


ceived a check immediately. That’s the 
kind of folk they were! No red tape, no 
fuss, merely arrangement on the part of 
the military authorities.for a hall and a 


“The rendezvous proved a. godsend! 
Naturally I wanted the Lalors at least 
to get an idea of what comfort they'd 
made possible. The room was of the 
plainest,-but temporary peace was there. 
So at last we got them out from Paris. 
The Lalors aré a mature couple; Mrs. 
Lalor tall and slender and very lovely to 
look upon. You can imagine the sensa- 
tion they caused on stepping into the 
room filled, as it happened, with old 
Territorials. The splintery, bare old walls 
squared out a little haven under the roof 
of ceaseless. thunder. They made her a 
speech. From somewhere they had got 
flowers, a bouquet of Christmas roses, 
gillyflowers and holly, and they pre- 
sented them to her. Blushing like the 
valedictorian of the class, she responded, 
asking if there was anything else they 
would like. We waited for the answer. 
At first it did not come. Then some one 
made a sign of rising. I wondered what 
they. could ask. The request was to be 
allowed to make a little cup of tisane be- 
fore going to bed! Tisane, of all things! 
It is the most innocuous drink, of herbs, 
tastes like hay brewed in hot water, that 
the old folks in France like sometimes 
to drink before retiring. Accordingly 
they were provided with a big boiler in 
which to heat the water, a faucet at the 
base. Te this they brought their :ittle 
cups with the herbs in the bottom, added 
the boiling water and, .presto, the magic 
was complete! 

“Not long after the American Am- 
bulance was incorporated with the Amer- 
ican Army, with a consequent enlarging 
of the service, and the camp at Crouy 
broke up in October, 1917. The Fisher 
family moved back to Paris and my hus- 
band entered a French training school at 
Meux. It was an automobile school for 


~ advanced and intensive work. Mr. Fisher 


then became a Lieutenant in the Ameri- 
can Army on service with the French 
Army. At this stage Sallie came down 
with typhoid fever and there were many 
times, during her eight weeks’ illness, 
when we expected to lose her. When this 
ordeal was behind us, and she was well 
enough, I took the children to the south 
of France. My husband was at work at 
the front. 

“I intended returning in March; then 
the bombardment of Paris by long-dis- 
tance gun commenced. Instead of com- 
ing back I had about a dozen children 
of friends sent down to me. The idea 
of every one was to get the children out 
of the city as fast as possible. In June, 
1918, the Red Cross asked me to start 
a home for delicate children there. We 
had nothing to do it with, no blankets, 
beds, linen, but it was a case of children, 
and it had to be done. I managed to 
find an old house that hadn’t been rent- 
ed. The idea was to accommodate about 
forty children in the house and distribute 
some 200 others in cottages near by, 
which was done. The house was right 
down on the beach; it was excellent for 
scrofulous and rickety children. Some 
wonderful cures were made. We could 
walk from where we were right into 
Spain. There was always cannonading. 
Ships were being sunk all the time, 
small traders and vessels of fishermen 





with the apparel-of the other children! 
Thus we had a locker effect with each 
bed, and the idea worked famously. For 


truck the horses could not eat! 

“The Red Cross decided not to con- 
tinue this house, and finally gave it up. 
I kept it.running for a while on privately 
contributed funds, and it was finally 
taken over by a French organization of 
long standing—the Ligue Fraternelle des 
Enfants de France. It will be turned 
into a permanent convalescent home for 
children if funds can be obtained from 
America. 

“ Having left this house organized and 
running, with a directress and thirty-five 
children, I went to Versailles in October, 
1918. I had previously written ‘my col- 
lege fraternity, the Kappa Kappa Gam- 
mas, for articles of clothing which mem- 
bers had sent me. The fraternity gave 
up its convention and sent me $2,000. 
This went inte the establishment of a 
vestiare at Meudon, (Seine-et-Oise,) 
which will be permanent.” : 

“In France schooling for children is 
technically compulsory but not com- 
pelled,” continued Mrs. Fisher. “As it 
was, during the war, if the mother went 
out to work in an ammunition factory 
the child was left to run wild; if she 
stayed at home the child starved. So the 
idea of a visiting nurse, such as the dis- 
trict nurse here, was introduced.” 

In addition to these civic activities, 
looking after her own children and the 


three or four belonging to friends who-_— 


are usually at the heels of her children, 
Dorothy Canfield managed during her 
three years in France to write more,than 
twenty-five stories and short articles, 
which were published in American maga- 


zines, and most of which have been col- - 


lected by Henry Holt, the publisher, into 
two books:—“ Home -Fires in France” 
and “The Day of: Glory.” 

No story is complete without its other 
half! Sometime previous to the next to 
the last paragraph, Captain’s bars had 
been pinned upon John Fisher’s_ shoulders. 
His job had become an inspecting one, to 
see that all the automobiles in all the 
ambulance sections under his charge were 
in shape all the time. He had an aver- 
age of twenty sections. If parts of cars 
gave out and could not be supplied they 
had to be improvised. Example: One 
day fan belts were nil and unobtainable. 
Fisher and his men used their suspenders. 
They worked, too. Having got his dis- 
charge from the army, Captain Fisher 
and all the little Fishers came home. 
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The Problem of War Memorials 


TT": tenth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Arts, held 
in New York this past week, was 

an occasion of more than ordinary 
importance. The place that art is to hold 
in this country for generations to come 
largely must be determined by the atti- 
tude of the public at the present moment. 

The place art holds in a country has, of 

course, something to do with the number 

of masterpieces by artists of other times 
and races it happ to p ; but not 
very much. What counts ig the kind of 
art made by its own arti and the ex- 
tent to which art enters into the con- 
sciousness of its public. Is there a sharp 
line of demarkation between objects of 
use and objects of art, or are the two 
happily united. in the pleasant Greek 



































Art at Home and Abroad 


It is not by any means its only im- 
portant function. The description of its 
activities issued in advance of the recent 
convention cuts a wide swathe. The sta- 
tisties show that it has 224 chapters 
throughout the country, that last year it 
circulated traveling exhibitions in 106 
cities, that it has 25 illustrated lectures 
on constant circuit, publishes a monthly 
magazine with something much more 
than a casual standard, and issues also 
The American Art Annual, an invaluable 
book of reference in matters of art. 
Nevertheless the stirring and awakening 
of public opinion remain its great con- 
tribution. 

The most recent of the various cam- 
paigns engaged in by the federation is 
that for good design in war memorials, 
and the first day of the convention was 
set for the discussion of this immediate 
problem by such men as Charles Moore, 
E. H. Blashfield, Frederick Law Olm- 
stead, Elihu Root, Harold S. Buttenheim, 
Morris Gray, and Cass Gilbert. 

Too much attention cannot be given to 
this subject, and it is a mark of the prac- 
tical value of the federation that it has 
taken such prompt steps to bring together 
various expert opinions and impress them 
upon the very large public with which it 
comes into contact. A set of principles 
have been adopted by the General Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Arts that are 
substantially the same as those laid down 
by the National Commission of Fine Arts 
and approved by the National Academy 
of Arts and Letters. Among the types of 
memorials mentioned as appropriate are 





thought. This, however, has not pre- 
vented the great masters of the rast 
from producing work of the noblest char- 
acter. Then, as now, an artist undertak- 
ing a commission was obliged to con- 
sider questions of cost, location, the com- 
munity; then, as now, a spontaneous 
first thought frequently must be modi- 
fied to accord with the predilections of 
patrons or committees. But it was un- 
der these conditions that Leonardo 
planned the Sforza monument, and spent 
upon it the infinite pains and study to 
be expected from the supreme masters. 
There is no reason, then, that we 
should not see memoria's of the great 
war in American cities that shall ex- 
press not only the desire of the nation 
to commemorate the ideals and sa¢ri- 
fices of the period, but the personal 
genius of the artist as well. 
Unfortunately our immediate past has 
no cheering message for us on this sub- 
ject. Nothing cou'd be gloomier or more 
discouraging to the commemorative 


spirit than the memoria's that followed © 


fast and furious upon the heels of the 
civil war. To prevent the repetition of 
this experience is the ambition of such 
devoted societies as the Federation of 
Arts. In addition to the General Com- 
mittee on War Memoria's regional sub- 
committees and many professional ad- 
visors have been appointed for the aid 
of those in different parts of the coun- 
try who wish specific advice. 

After everything possible has been 
done to make the good prevail, the war 
memorials will be failures unless they 






“The Sacrifice,” Study for 2 War Memorial by Malvina Hoffman. 


fashion? Are the public memorials that 
involve sculpture and architecture made 
by artists or by commercial firms, and 
do they express the spirit of the 
country and the age, or do they 


echo the manner of past ages and 
other countries? Does the public 
think it important that cities shall 


be planned and houses built 
parks and playgrounds laid out, and 
bridges and railways and docks con- 
structed with an idea of relating details 
in a logical and harmonious fashion to 
form a beautiful and therefore inevita- 
bly economical and dignified whole, or 
doesn’t the public care? Do the adults 
of a country know the difference between 
the pleasure-giving quality of a room 
furnished. with regard to good propor- 
tions, agreeable spacing, agreeable and 
appropriate color, and the distracting and 
wearying quality of a room in which 
these are ignored? Do the chi'dren of a 
country know somethifig of what pro- 
portions, line, and color mean in their 
own personal environments? These are 
the questions one asks one’s self about a 
country when trying to determine the 
place art holds in it. ; 

If such questions and many others are 
asked early enough in.the great game of 
making a nation there is a chance for in- 
telligent choosing. The purpose—one of 
the several purposes of the American 
Federation of Arts—is to ask questions 
and to get them answered, and this more 
than anything else is its greatly impor- 
tant function in our national life. 


and - 





the following: A flagstaff with a me- 
moria! base which may be as costly or as 
inexpensive as required; a fountain which 
also may cost one thousand or tens of 
thousands of dollars, and which may 
form a permanent and distinguished 
monument; a bridge which should be 
built to last a thousand years and may 
nphasize the ial features in tab- 
lets or sculpture at its approaches; a 
building such as Memorial Hall at Har- 
vard University; tablets which must de- 
~pend for.their value upon the beauty of 
their form and especially upon the design 
of their lettering, and which never should 
be taken from stock kept in hand by the 
tablet maker; gateways to parks or other 
public places; symbolic groups which call 
for talent of a very high order; portrait 
statues in which artistic character is so 
rare that they should be undertaken only 
by artists of positive genius for this form 
of expression; medals, one of the most 
exacting forms suggested; stained glass 
windows, and finally the village green 
existing in almost every small town and 
capable of varied development. 

The form of a memorial is, of course, 
only the A B C of the matter. The 
manner and spirit of its execution is 
what will make it either art or a publie 
affliction. In almost all instances me- 
morials, whether of war or peace, are 
subject to one disadvantage. They are 
commissions, and the artist’s freedom to 
create is bounded by considerations to 
whieh he must submit his independent 





express in some degree the ideals of 
the period and of America the ideals for 
which the war was fought, and not mere- 
ly the facts of sacrifice and victory. 
There is a fine chance with the less am- 
bitious and imposing forms of memorial 
to embody something of the actual spirit 
of the American forces, and this best 
can be done by the artists who were 
with the forces and shared their spirit 
and knew their types. The sparkle of 
that splendid humor which persisted in 
the trenches and everywhere at the front 
most appropriately may be caught and 
commemorated by men who have been 
at Chateau-Thierry and in the camp at 
Brest. One young sculptor, who is a re- 
turned soldier, has done something of 
the kind in his sketch of a memorial for 
Spartanburg, which he calls “Singing 
In.” ’ 

And in the monumental structures 
that are to speak to generation_after 
generation of American people there 
should be a fundamental idea correspond- 
ing to the idea at the root of our Gov- 
ernment. To achieve this we cannot imi- 
tate France ‘or Italy or Greece or Egypt, 
but must find forms in which may be 
embodied the democracy which is ours 
and which differs from every other form 
of democracy. In this way only, through 
right thought and right feeling, can we 
use art as a means of national expres- 
sion at a moment when the nation 
should be understood as never before 
by the people making it. 


But if imitation of past styles is a 
danger threatening a public committed 
to war memorials, utter disregard of the 
past is even more disastrous. To think 
of certain modern and cheerfully individ- 
ualistic sculptures permanently placed. 
within the range of our vision is to rush 
to the most abject copying of Athens 
and Rome as a welcome alternative. So 
it comes after all to the artists. If ad- 
visers direct people toward trained and 
talented artists with good taste and 
sound standards it is all they can do. . 

For the benefit of readers from whom 
many inquiries concerning the steps to 
be taken in planning war memorials 
have been received the following list of 
professional advisers in the different 
cities of the United States is given: 
Alabama has W. T. Warren and Hugh 
Martin for Birmingham and George B. 
Rogers for Mobile. California has -for 
San Francisco John Bakewell, Jr., and 
‘William B. Faville; and for Pasadena 
Reginald Johnson. Connecticut has for 
Hartford H. B. Collins and William F. 
Brooks; for New Haven Richard Will- 
iams, and for Bridgeport W. R. Briggs. 
For the District of Columbia the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts acts as adviser. 
Florida has for Jacksonville H. J. Kul- 
tho and for Miami Phineas E. Paist. 
Georgia has for Atlanta William J. Say- 
ward and for Macon Alexander Biair. 
Ilinois has for Chicago Pierce Ander- 
son; for Peoria H. E. Hewitt; for Ur- 
bana, Professor James M. White, and 
for Joliet Edward H. Bennett. Indiana 
has for Indianapolis Herbert W. Foltz. 
Iowa has for Davenport Park T. Bur- 
rows; for Iowa City the Department of 
Graphic and Plastic Arts in the Univer-° 
sity of lowa, and for Sioux City William 
L. Steele. Kentucky has for Louisville 
J. C. Murphy. Louisiana has for New 
Orleans Charles A. Favret. Maine has 
for Portland John C. Stevens, and Mary- 
land has for Baltimore William G. Nelt- 
ing and J. E. Sperry. Boston, Mass., has 
its Art Commission, headed by Thomas 
Allen. Michigan has for Detroit the 
City Plan. Commission and John M. 
Donaldson. Minnesota has for Minne- 
apolis William M. Kenyon; for St. 
Paul Thomas G. Holyoke, and for Du- 
luth F. G. Gorman. Missouri has for St. 
Louis E. Kessler, William B. Ittner, and 
the St. Louis Chapter A. I. A. Kansas 
City has Walter B. Root and Thomas 


Wight. Montana has for Helena 
George H. Carsley. Nebraska has for 
Omaha Thomas R. Kimball. New York 


has for New York City Arnold W. Brun- 
ner; for Buffalo George Cary and E. B. 
Greene; for Rochester Claude Bragdon 
and J. F. Warner, and for Syracuse A. 
L. Brockway. North Carolina has for 
Durham H. C. Linthieum. Ohio has for 
Cleveland Abram Garfield; for Cin- 
cinnati C. B. Woodward; for Colum-, 
bus C. W. Bellows; for Toledo Law- 
rence S. Bellman and Edward M. Goe. 
Oregon has for Portland Ion Lewis. 
Pennsylvania has for Philadelphia the 
Art Jury of that city, with A. W. Craw- 
ford secretary; for Pittsburgh the Art 
Commission, Frederick Russell, and Al- 
fred H. Harlow. Porto Rico has for San 
Juan Antonin Nechodoma. Rhode Island 
has for Providence the City Plan Com- 
mission. South Carolina has _ for 
Charleston D. C. Barbot. Tennessee has 
for Memphis C. O. Pfeil; for Nashville 
E. E. Dougherty. Texas has for Austin 
George A. Andriss; for Houston W. W. 
Watkin, and for San Antonio A. E. 
Ayres. Virginia has for Richmond 
William C. Noland, and for Norfolk C. 
A. Neff. Washington has for Seattle 
W. R. B. Wilcox, and Wisconsin has for 
Milwaukee William H. Sehuchardt. 

In cities where there is an art commis- 
sion, committees wishing advice should 
apply to the commission. In cities and . 
towns where there is no art commission 
and where there are no professional ad- 
visers named on the list given above, 
members of the General Committee of 
the American Federation of Arts may be 
consulted, or requests for advice can be 
sent to the nearest regional commission. 
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Where to Go for Deep-Sea and Surf. F ishing 


Sporty Fighters That May Be Caught With Rod and Reel Are Beginning to Run Through 
Waters Easily Reached from New: York 


By HARTIE I. PHILLIPS. 

T is the season for salt-water fixhing 
along the coasts from New York 
southward to Florida, and more 
than usual interest is centring in 

that popular sport because of the move- 
ment to conserve the game species of the 
ocean. There are those who say that, 
anless the Government takes action in 
the near future to protect the salt-water 
fish, the old saying that “ There are as 
many fish in the sea as ever were 
caught ” will prove itself a fallacy. 

Migratory fish appear yearly along the 
coasts at certain known periods when 
the majority of them are full of roe, 
ready to spawn, and they-gre then killed 
in vast quantities in pounds snd nets. 
In the Fall the young fish which some- 
how have managed to be born are again 
taken in large quantities as they migrate 
southward. Laws have been proposed to 
close the pounds for designated intervals 
in the Spring, as the fish run northward, 
and in the Autumn, when their trend is 
southward. 

Sea fish caught with rod and reel in 
the North Atlantic Ocean are flounders, 
porgy, seabass, blackfish, croakers, king- 
fish, weakfish, bluefish, bonito, albercore, 
striped bass, (or rockfish,) drum, channel 
bass, and tuna in Spring and Summer; 
ling, hake, haddock, pollock, and cod in 
the Winter. 

In the vicinity of New York are nu- 
merous fishing clubs, many of which are 
centralized in the vicinity of Jamaica 
Bay. Among them are the Cotton 
Thread Fishing Club, which has as its 
main incentive the catching of grme fish 
with ordinary cotton thread—a proced- 
ure which requires both skill and clever 
handling — and the United Anglers’ 
League of New York City, with a very 
large membership, which not only fishes 
but has accomplished many reforms 
through conservation tegislation. 

Surf casting has grown in popularity 
hereabout, both among men and women 
anglers, and in 1914 there was formed 
the Association of Surf Angling Clubs, 
which consists of the Angling Club of 


New York, Long Island Casting Club, 
Midland Beach Fishing Club, Ocean and 
Stream Fishing Club of Newark, Asbury 
Park Fishing Club, Belmar Fishing Club, 
Ocean City Fishing Club, Angicrs’’ Club 
of Ocean City, and St. Petersburg ( Fila.) 
Tarpon Club. 

The Ocean City Fishing Club pre- 
sented to the association in 1916, as a 
perpetual trophy, a silver cup valued at 
$1,200, to be contested for annually. 

A thin linen line is used in the cast- 
ing contest. It has to be controlled as it 
hurtles through the air by the most deli- 
cate handling of the reel. The rod must 
mot exceed nine feet in length, and 
the sinker is limited to four ounces. 

The arrival and departure of salt- 
water fish in waters near New, York 
are fairly well established, and do net 
vary much from year to year. 

About the middle of May the migrat- 
ing fish begin to appear. Mackerel and 
great quantities of herring are netted 
early in the inlets. The time of their ar- 
rival is determined te a great extent by 
the temperature of the water; a cold 
spell retards them, but rarely more than 
a fortnight elapses before a species ar- 
rives at the given locality where it is ex- 
pected. Along the North New Jersey 
coast a study of catches of different spe- 
cies caught from the beach in the last 
twenty years would indicate about the 
following dates of arrival: 

Plaice, May 15; kingfish, May 2n; 
striped bass, May 20, although they are 
generally taken in the mouth of inlets a 
fortnight earlier; seabass; May 15; 
weakfish, June 10; croakers and blue- 
fish, June 20; tuna, off shore, July 20. 

The best morth to catch striped bass 
(or rockfish) is June. Probably the most 
pronounced fish in their habits are chan- 
nel bass, which often make their reap- 
pearance annually upon the same day. 
At Corson’s Inlet, N. J., and Ocean City, 
N. J., they are nearly always preceded 
by a run of black drum, ranging from 
fifty to sixty pounds each. These gen- 
erally arrive about June 1, and the first 


channel bass come about June 10, remain 
until the first few days in August, then 
disappear completely, from the vicinity. 
They have been observed in large schools 
at this time, many miles at sea, swim- 
ming slowly on the surface of the water, 
sometimes covering a large area, and 
paying no attention to bait or lure. They 
reappear scattered along the beaches, as 
well as the inlets, about Sept. 10, when 





Surf Fishing May Be Learned Early. 


they take the bait greedily, remain for a 
period of about a month, and finally 
leave for more southerly waters. 

There is a variety of opinion as to the 
best places for salt-water angling. If 
you want deep-sea fishing, numerous 
boats are ready to take you daily to the 
different fishing banks, which ccnsist of 
coral rock formation off the Long Island 
and New Jersey coasts. The principal 
fish taken in Summer are seabass, black- 


Shrewsbury River, N. J., eine High- 


‘River and st the milroad bridge st 


your incentivéis surf fishing for striped - 


bass, go to the stretch of coast adjacent 
to Montauk Point, Long Island, and the 
sandy beach from Sandy Hook to Seaside 


Park, N. J. If you seek channel bass, _ 


try the north point of Barnegat Inlet, 
New Inlet, Little Beazn, Ocean City, Cor- 
son’s Inlet, Townsend’s Inlet, and Ava- 
lon, N. J., for both the Spring and Fall 
seasons, and Seaside Park, Barnegat 
City, Harvey Cedars, Ship Bottom, Beach 
Haven, and Holgate, N. J., for Fall fish- 
ing only. 

"The range of weight of the majority of 
species of fish caught in the Pacific 
Ocean are heavier than those caught in 
the Atlantic Ocean, with the exception of 
tuna. The record established by Jacob 
Wertheim, a member of the Asbury Park 
Fishing Club, in 1915, when he landed a 
tuna off the New Jersey coast weighing 
286 pounds, exceeds that of ‘the Tuna 
Club of California, but both these records 
have been beaten in Canadian waters, for 
L. D. Mitchell at Port Medway, N. S., in 
1914, after a fight lasting eight and a 
quarter hours, landed a tuna weighing 
710 pounds. 


“Dead Spots” That Break Broadway’s Skyline 


of Broadway, so that all of the 
famous street will be as imposing 
as the most up-to-date parts of 
it, has been launched by the Broadway 
Association. The members’ business 
connections with the street, of course, 


A MOVEMENT for the development 


furnish the motive, but all New York 





is concerned with what they are doing. 
One of their efforts just now is to get 
rid of what they call the “ dead spots "— 
places where building enterprise has 


lagged. These stretches are scattered” 


between Fulton Street and Columbus 
Circle. One of them is the district be- 
tween Canal and Eighth Streets. An- 


One of Broadway's Undeveloped Stretches, Just South of the 


Metropolitan Opera House. 





other is the west side of Union Square, 
while a third is south of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. Still another sleeping 
area is Columbus Circle, and far down- 
town, on the west side of Broadway be- 
low Dey Street, one notices a group of 
three or four buildings not above four 
or five stories high, a contrast to the sky- 
scrapers of the district. 

In the centre of the “dead spots” on 
the west side of Union Square is part 
of an estate that has eighty heirs. Some 
of these are minors. It is impossible, 
therefore, to sell the property or improve 
it in any way without court action: It 
would take two years.to clear up ‘the 
title and obtain permission to sell. The 
property must remain in its present con- 
dition until all of the minor heirs have 
attained their majority and become free 
agents. Among the buildings near by 
are two old brick four and five story 
structures with crumbling brownstone 
window copings. Adjoining is a bit of 2 
building two stories high and less than 
ten feet wide squeezed in between the 
most southerly of the dull brick houses 
and a taller building on the other side of 
the tiny triangular tract. 

Perhaps Broadway’s deadest spot is 


the row of one and two story taxpayers 


on the west side between Thirty-seventh 
and Thirty-ninth Streets. With the ex- 
ception of the building at the northwest 
corner of Thiry-seventh Street, there is 
no roof sign to give a false impression 
of their height. They are just one and 
two story taxpayers, over whose barren 


roofs one can see the brick bulk of the 
opera house. 

At Columbus Circle, as the eye sweeps 
around the periphery of low two and 
three story buildings which stand op- 
posite the entrance to the park and the 
Maine Memorial, one pictures the future 
possibilities of the neighborhood. If only 
there were a facade of buildings designed 
to give the Circle a symmetrical beauty 
that would make it distinguished among 
the plazas of the city! 

What has caused the dead spots? 
There are at least two answers. One 


is the rapidity with which Manhattan 


retail trade and population has flowed 
toward the north.“ Within recent mem- 
ory came the movements from Grand 
Street and Fourteenth Street to Twenty- 
third, from Twenty-third to Thirty- 
fourth, and from Thirty-fourth to Forty- 
second. Each northward jump of trade 
left a dead spot behind. Another answer 
is the “dead hand.” There are many 
examples of the dead hand. If an es- 
tate is in such a condition.that ready 
money and the essential unanimity of 
action among heirs cannot readily be se- 
cured, improvements cannot be made. 
The co-operation of family interests is 
notoriously difficult to obtain. 

“But what would we do with the 
money if we should sell it?” is the re- 
sponse which the real estate brokers re- 
ceive when they make overtures at the 
office of one estate. “It would only 
mean more taxes, and we don’t need the 
money.” 
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Grow? 
The same RADIANT LIGHT and HEAT 
= that purifies your garden soil, stimulates 
piaut life and promotes nutrition, is also 
pres Nature's remedies for RELIEVING 
AIN. 
P Those radiant light and heat rays are 
reproduced in the 
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—the hot dusty road 

—and then the puncture with the 
delay, dirt, worry and work. 

$2.00 would have saved you all that. 


yeas many ee believed impossible 

been accomplished. Tires can be 

ane puncture proof and leak proof. For 

= pense and in forty different coun- 

of ve been 

enjoying the luxury of riding free from 
the worry or care of punctured tires. 


Kor-Ker instantly and permanently seals 
punctures. 





Kor-Ker stops siow leaks—makes tires 
non-porous. 


Kor-Ker often gives 50% more mileage. 

Kor-Ker keeps tires at normal inflation— 
no broken sidewalls, rim cuts, 
chafed beads, etc. 

Kor-Ker reduces possibility of blowouts 
to a minimum. 


Kor-Ker saves many dollars a season. 
Kor-Ker saves you the delay and bother 
of a puncture on the road. 
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Reparation as Trade Subsidy 


( Continued from Page 5 ) 


aside, shall lay no heavier taxes than 
England has endured for years. The per- 
centage of \Germany’s debt to wealth is 
larger than that of other le> "ng Allies, 
owing to her policy of - war 
by borrowing while the u. nations 
taxed. The percentage of interest on 
debt to income also is larger in Ger- 
many than in other nations, for the 
same reason. But these are mere book- 
keeping fictions for Germany. | None 
of her debt worth mention is held 
abroad, and she long has _ boasted 
that she was self-contained in her 
finances. That is nothing different from 


saying that her fingnces were a farce 


which might be prolonged ind-finitely, 
so long as she traded with herscif alone, 
and “ captured ” her food and naterials. 
German banks are stuffed with German 
finance paper, not with bills ~{ either 
domestic or foreign exchange. Germany 
owes Germans, and Germans owe Ger- 
many. The accounts may be balanced 
by making equal entries on both sides. 

Now all this cunning finance is swept 
aside. Germany’s internal debt is noth- 
ing to the enemy nations, which have 
established their prior claims. To them 
the debt which Germany has set up to 
evade damage payments is brushed aside, 
as the above extract shows. When the 
100,000,000,000 marks is bearing the 
fixed normal rate of interest of 5 per 
cent. the Allies will take half of Ger- 
many’s net or saved-income before the 
war, or a quarter of the net income on 
the present estimate of 20,000,000,000 
marks. In March the German Minister 
of Finance ranked third the indemnity 
Germany even then expected to pay. He 
put other obligations first through the 
necessity of preserving German credit if 
German industry were to be revived for 
the purpose of paying indemnity, and the 
budget was deferred until the indemnity 
became known. It will be differént from 
his calculations. Of German finances 
there is nothing left. The fabulous sums 
named above are something apart from 
German labor factories and remaining 
natural resources. They are Germany’s 
true wealth, and they are a pledge first 
to the enemy nations. It is no wonder 
that the German Stock Exchanges closed 
when the terms were announced. 

At first thought there is something 
like consternation at the thought that 
100,000,000,000 marks are to be added 
to the world’s excess supply of paper 
evidences of debt. According to the 


-Economist the world’s bank deposits in- 


creased during the war more than 
£5,000,000,000. That is, they more than 
doubled, to over $50,000,000,000. To 
this and to the war funded debts it is 


necessary to add $123,000,000,000 of - 


note currencies. That is an increase of 
over $100,000,000,000, allowing only $90,- 
000,000,000 to the Bolshevist attempt to 
make money worthless by printing it 
illimitably. Probably nobody knows 
how much paper there is afloat in Rus- 
sia, but it is-credited with 2 per cent. in 
gold cover, which is more absurd than 
the nomina! figures of circulation. Now 
this flood of funds is to be increased by. 
100,000,000,000 marks of German raper, 
issued by the country which has too 
much, to others in the same condition. 
That is adding “pig to pork,” as sur- 
feited bankers say. 

And yet, perhaps, this issue may be 
the sa'vation of the international dead- 
lock in the circulation of goods, when 
the circulation of paper breaks all 
records. World trade is now doubly in- 
terrupted. First, there is the dislocation 
in all exchanges which makes it im- 
practicab'e for any country to borrow 
or to buy im the currency of any other. 
When dollars are exchanged into francs 
or lire or pounds there is a loss on the 
exchange which obstructs trade. Sec- 
ond'y, there is a wall of the same sort, 
springing from the same cause, in the 
differences in prices in a go'd country 
like the United States—the only one— 


~ and in paper-using countries. . The 
__ world which is oversupplicd with moncy 


BO 


is undersupplied with goods, and yet is 
unable to supply its wants partly be- 
cause of the difficulties of transporta- 
tion, and partly because of the difficul- 
ties of exchange just mentioned. 

Is it not possible that this deadlock 
may be unlocked by the very means 
which seems to make the matter worse? 
This one hundred billions of marks is to 
be issued in proportions not now fixed to 
the Allies, except the United States, 
which has no need of it and has waived 
its’ claims. It comes to them from out- 
side themselves, and is an addition to 
their resources, enriching them by the 
difference between their war finance and 
that of Germany, which thought itself 
enriched by the stoppage of its foreign 
trade. The countries respectively receive 
“certificates of beneficial interest” in 
Germany’s bond issue, but the bonds 
themselves remain with the Reparation 
Commission until the payments have been 
made which redeem the bonds and dis- 
charge Germany to that extent. May not 
these certificates of beneficial interest 
be expected to act as a sort of subsidy in 
aid of the trade of the nations which re- 
ceive them? And beyond that may it not 
be hoped that the trade of the entire 
world may be quickened by the use of the 
certificates as the key in the lock of stag- 
nated trade? 

To be specific, why is it that our War 
Finance Corporation with an authorized 
billion of credit is unable to make 
use of it in stimulation of trade? 
It is because tankers with demand de- 
posits will have nothing to do with 
credits of the length required. The 
ease calls for international documents 
resembling Victory notes, something 
which can be used in internationai trade 
much as “documents” are attached to 
ordinary commercial bills. of exchange. 
Germany’s promises to pay are little 
more useful between nations than the 
Bolshevists’. Hatred of Germany will 
not prevent the world from trading with 
her on a cash basis, and the nation which 
hates Germany worst because it has suf- 
fered most is likely enough to be first 
in line. But not in exchange for Ger- 
many’s promise to pay alone. But Ger- 
many’s indemnity beneficial certificates, 
endorsed by the nation which uscs them, 
is a sort of “two nation” paper and is 
likely to be acceptable. 

To be specific, the nations which have 
loaned Belgium money in her trouble 
have released her, and will take Ger- 
many’s indemnity promises instead. 
Moreover, Germany’s earliest issue of in- 
demnity bonds will relieve the most 
pressing demands, like Belgium’s. But 
where will Belgium buy? Where she can 
buy best, undoubtedly; where credit is 
fullest, and supplies most available. No 


one nation can expect a monopoly of~ 


Belgium trade, but certainly no nation is 
better fitted than the United States to 
supply both credit and goods. It is no 
surprise to read in the cables, at the close 
of the week that Belgium “ probably will 
send buyers to the United States to ob- 
tain new machinery and raw materials. 
* * * There is the enormously impor- 
tant question of financing the importa- 
tion of this raw material, but with prop- 
er help Belgium will show the world she 
is willing to work to rehabilitate her- 
self.” The world will believe what the 
head of one of the largest steel works 
of Liége says of his country. Nine-tenths 
of his machinery is gone, “ captured ” by 
Germany’s disciplined looters. There 
hardly could be a more welcome buyer 
here than those like him, his promise to 
pay perhaps being co!lateraled by Ger- 
man beneficial certificates issued with 
the approval of Belgium or its indorse- 
ment. The beneficial certificates would 
not be money, nor payment. They would 
be collateral until Belgium or the Bel- 
gium buyer paid the purchase money in 
either goods or cash. Then the benefi- 
cial certificates would be returned and 
Germany’s debt to its victims would be 
satisfied in like amount. Our war fi- 
nance corporation could take such paper, 
and issue its own. securities, now useless. 
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Do You Know These 
Important Rules of 


HESE rules are neces- 

sarily general. ll are 

subject to modification, 

according to the condi- 

tion of the individual. 
“What is one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison.” 

Some of the rules are not always 
easy to follow. But the reward is 
~great. 

Glorious, radiant, prosperous good 
health is worth all it costs—and 
more. With it—everything is pos- 
sible. Without it—the richest man 
is poor indeed. 


Let us go deeper. and get at other _ 


fundamental truths. 


Your body is after all a machine 
the most marvelously constructed 
machine in all the world. 


It needs attention. It needs care. 
It needs, like any other important 
machine, a periodic going-over. 


When an ordinary machine is out 
of repair, you use common sense in 
selecting a repairer. 

If it is an electrically driven ma- 
chine, you send for an electrician. 
If it is the plumbing, you send for 
the plumber— 


—-but sometimes when the human iaachine 
is out of order, you ask a neighbor or the 
druggist, or even the office boy, for advice 
until pain finally drives you to the great 
human repairer—the _physician. And he, 
not infrequently at the last minute, is ex- 
pected to save something from the wreck and 
undo all the harm that procrastination has 
wrought. 


Why not reverse the process? Why not 
get a thorough physical examination before 
the pain comes and thus forestall diseare 
and nervous breakdown before they are so 
far advanced that the sick-bed is the only 
remedy? . 


The First Step Toward 
Good Health 


COMPLETE physical examination 
will take only an hour or two of 
your time but once a year. And it 

will not cost you much in money—if it is 
possible to measure such a thing as health 
in narrow terms of money. 

If this physical examination cost you ten 
times as much as it does it would still be a 
good investment. Sickness and physical 
inefficiency have caused more poverty and 
broken homes than all the other forces 
combined. 


Your own future and the future happiness 
of your wife and children depends on your 
keeping fit. And down deep in your heart 
you know how often the thought comes to 
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you—“What would 
they do if I should 
break down?” 

The principle of 
a periodic health 
examination is new, 
and yet it is not 
new. Many of the 
biggest busineess 
men in the country 
have been doing it 
for years. 

But only recently, a the founding 
of the Life Extension Institute, have these 
principles been given practical organized 
expression and the facilities provided for a 


nation-wide physical examination along_ 


scientific lines. 
Membership Is for the 
Entire Year 
E emphasize the complete physi- 
cal examination as one of the big 
features. of the Life Extension 


Institute, and yet, important as that is, it 
is but one part of the Institute’s services. 


Check off those you faithfully follow : 
1. Ventilate every room you occupy. 

2. Wear light, loose and porous clothes. 

5. Seek out-of-door occupations and recreations. 

4. Sleep out, if you can. 

5. Breathe deeply. 

6. Avoid overeating and overweight. 

7. Eat sparingly of meats and eggs. 

8. Eat some hard, some bulky, some raw foods. 

9. Eat slowly. . 

10. Drink sufficient water. 

11. Evacuate thoroughly, regularly and frequently. 

12. Stand; sit and walk erect. 

13. Do not allow poisons and infections to enter the body. 
14. Keep the teeth, gums and tongue clean. 

15. Work, play, rest and sleep in moderation. 

16. Keep serene. 

















Membership in 
the Life Extension 
Institute is not for 
today only, but for 
the entire year. 


Your interest in 
good health will be 
stimulated. You 
will find yourself 
growing more and 
more interested in 
this great national movement. 


The Life Extension Institute was founded 
a little over five years ago by Ex-President 
William Howard Taft, Professor Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Charles H. Sabin, Robert W. de Forest and 
one hundred other eminent authorities in 
this country and abroad. 

These men serve without compensation 
of any kind. The Life Extension Institute 
was planned to be self-supporting—nothing 
more. Two-thirds of the profits are set 
aside in a trust fund for health work of a 
national scope. 
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Health? 


Opposed to Quacks and Fads 
HE Life Extension Institute works 
hand-in-hand with the highest ideals 
of modern, scientifie medicine. It 

is irrevocably opposed to fads and quacks 

and charlatans. It is ethical. 

* This work is wholly in the interests of 

scientific .medicine, and likewise wholly in 

the interests of public health and well being. 


counsel is given as to the form of treatment_ 
that should be sought if the conditions found 
cannot be remedied by hygienic measures. 


The Li‘e Extension Institute has a Hy- 
giene Reference Board of one hundred . 
leading scientific men, including the Sur- 
geons-General of the Army (retired) and 
Navy, and U. S. Public Health Service, 
several ex-Presidents of the American 
Medical Associations, Commissioners of 
Public Health, and others interested i 
public welfare. A complete list will 
furnished on application. . 


gs 


‘The Work of 5000 Physicians 


HE Institute’s Health Service con- 

sists of an intensive physical exam- 

ination of the whdle body, together 
with quarterly chemic and microscopic ex- 
aminations of the urine, review of the mem- 
bers’s personal and family history, daily 
living habits and health problems, detailed 
reports, hygienic guidance and_ instructions, 
monthly health journals and Keep-Well 
leaflets. 

It makes no difference where you live. 
The Life Extension Institute has a staff of. 
twenty examining physicians in the Head 
Office here in New York; and a staff of 
5000 physicians throughout the U. S. 

Examinations of subscribers who live in 
New York and vicinity are made at the 
head office of the Institute, 25 West Forty- 


fifth Street—on appointment by telephone 
or letter—between the hours of 9 A. M. and 
5 P. M. Also evenings, 7 to 10 P. M. 


Convenient appointments can also be ar- 
ranged with the Institute’s examiners in 
the member’s home district or city. Women 
physicians are available at the main. office 
for the examination of women members 
who preferthem. Any one interested in pub- 
lic health, personal hygiene or preventive 
medicine is cordially invited to personally 
investigate the work the Institute is doing. 


A Coupon for Your 
Convenience 


COUPON is printed below for the 
convenience of those desiring fur- 
ther information about the Life 

Extension Institute and- the tremendous 
good it is doing in the great national move- 
ment to prolong human life. 


a - 
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GENTLEMEN: 
Life Extension Institute. 


Name. 


Address. .........00.0...0.00.0.... 


T-5-18-19 


Please send me a copy of “The Growing Movement to Prolong Human Life’ and other literature descriptive of he services of the 
‘It is understood that this request involves no charge or obligation. 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Ine. (Department 15-A), 25 West Forty-fifth Street, NEW. YORK” 


Telephone, _—e 1997 








Rossolimo, Slav Painter, 


Fugitive in New York 


IVING in an unfinished part of a 
church he has been commissioned to 
decorate, and unknown except to a 
small colony of his Russian friends, 

Spiro Rossolimo, a distinguished Russian 
artist, has taken up his abode in New 
York after six years of enforced absence 
from his native country. He will stay 
here at least two years, as it will take 
him that long to complete the mural dec- 
orations and religious paintings in the 
newly built Greek Orthodox Community 
Church in West Fifty-fourth Street. 

“It is one of the peculiarities of the 
life of a painter that he must make his 
home where his work leads him, and like 
the naturalist and explorer, he must 
pursue his work afield, unless he is con- 
tent with a reputation for studio por- 
traits,” the artist says. 

Still in the early forties, he has achieved 





© 8. XN. 
A Russian Mujik, Sensdliaials Painting 
Which Won first Prize im Paris. 


Hossolimo. 


success in many different branches of 


art. His stage compositions designed as © 


settings for the Imperial Opera House 
in Petrograd were famous during the 
six years he was under contract. He is 
a painter of portraits, and the Russian 
Government selected him to depict war 
scenes during the Russo-Japanese war. 
He calls himself an internationalist in 
art, following no set school and branch- 
img out in whatever tasks hold his fancy. 

“ To do one thing for years that is typ- 
ically French, or typically Russian, or 
typically Dutch, is in my opinion to court 
stagnation,” he says, “ however much it 
may add to one’s fame. It is usually the 
demand of the public, who come to look 
for certain works from certain artists, 
that is responsible for this condition. 
The artists are not to blame for catering 
to their clients.” 

Mr. Rossolimo has installed himself, 
with his wife and son, in a tenement- 
house locality off Eighth Avenue. Once 
inside the somewhat ramshackle build- 
ing, the visitor enters a spacious studio, 
which with its paintings and sculpture 
collected during the artist’s years of 
travel, resembles more a museum than a 
workshop. 

The artist was 30 years old when, at 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war, 
he was appointed official painter of mil- 
itary events and assigned to the staff of 
General Kuropatkin. The great Veresh- 
chagin was commissioned to depict the 
naval seenes, and lost his life on one of 





sinate Premier Stolypin in 1913 that 
caused Rossolimo to leave home. Stum- 
bling innocently upon the plot at a meet- 
ing at which his presence was not sus- 
pected, he disclosed the scheme, and was 
accused of betrayal by the Nihilists. Al- 
though it became known that the Pre- 
mier was marked for death, the plot suc- 
ceeded by a change of plans, and Stoly- 
pin was shot to death in a theatre, three 
rows in front of where the artist and 
others were sitting. He was among 
those who intercepted the assassin, and, 
his life having already been threatened, 
he fled to the Orient with his family on 
the following day. After landing in San 
Francisco, he went to San Salvador to do 
the mural decorations for the National 
Theatre. The construction was delayed, 
and in the interim Rossolimo opened an 
art academy. He remained there for two 
years. The theatre was never decorated. 
On June 7, 1917, two ‘weeks before the 
work was to be started, the town was 
shaken by an earthquake, which de- 
stroyed the structure. 

In his early years Rossolimo was a 
pupil of Riepin, and the misfortune that 
befell his master is one of the reasons 
for the artist’s personal hatred of the 
Bolsheviki. Because he was a million-. 
his house and his treasures destroyed, 
and he finally died of starvation in a hut 
in Northern Russia, where he had taken 
refuge. 

Speaking in French, and standing in 
front of one of his most famous paint- 
ings, one that won the first prize in the 
Salon de Paris, Rossolimo said: “ That 
is a portrait of a Russian peasant. They 
used to be called Mujiks, good, honest 
souls. Now they are called Bolsheviki, 
but at heart there is no sympathy. It is 
only a matter of expediency. The change 
has done art no good in Russia. The 
Bolsheviki say, ‘ What is the use of art? 
What is the use of anything except to 
get money for ourselves?’ But this will 
not be for long. When Bolshevism has 
died out, art will again spring up in 
Russia.” 

Many portraits of the nobility of Rus- 
sia and other countries have come from 
his brush, notably portraits of the late 
Czar and King George of Greece, but the 
one in which he takes the greatest pride 
is a recently finished drawing of Veni- 
zelos. 

“Of all the statesmen of Europe,” he 
remarked, “ your Mr. Wilson says Veni- 
zelos is the greatest.” The artist 
stretched forth his hand. “ Lloyd George 
is here,” indicating a point in the air. 
“ Clemenceau here,” he continued, rais- 
ing his hand a trifle. “ Venizelos, he is 
here,” he concluded, with a sweeping 
gesture skyward, illustrating the extent 
to which he thought the Greek statesman 
towered over the others. 


Japanese Baths 


HEN permission was refused to 

raise the price of a bath from 2 

eents to 2% cents, the bathhouse 
keepers of Tokio retaliated by discon- 
tinuing the morning bath altogether, says 
the Japan Bulletin; and now open their 
establishments at noon. The public bath- 
house in Japan has performed one of the 
functions of the American saloon, name- 
ly, that of serving as a sort of social 
club. In addition, it has been termed the. 
workers’ paradise. 
Two doors of the bathhouse open upon 
the street. One leads to the women’s 
half of the building, and the other to the 
men’s side. The two stages of the Jap- 
anese bath are soaping and soaking, the 
peneee te Renae SE he ee HNO 
a tonic. 
Se tar eitalen, ten eis Ot 
the bathhouses are busy. The bathhouse 
keepers state, in justifying their stand 
not to open until noon, that the number o/ 
patrons who come in the forenoon is too 
small to be profitable while the price of 
fuel is so high. 
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New Loinatiaii Makes 
Command of Language Easier 


Only 15 Minutes a Day With Sherwin 
Cody’s Invention Improves Your English 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








VERY time you talk, every time you 
write a letter. you show a little of what 
you are. When you use the wrong word. 

when you mispronounce a word. when you 
misspell a word, when you punctuate incor- 
words, 


rectly, when you use fiat. 





lish <«nables you te present qustioes in 15 minutes and 
your ideas clearly, forethly, correct your work in 5 minutes 
convincingly. more. you are surprised with 


A simple method bas heen 
invented which will help you 
acquire a command of 
English 


ground 

well-known teacher of practical 
English. after twenty years of 
research and study. has 


fected an invention which places lack of Pewer. if 
the ability to talk and write Yow are «ever embarrassed by 
with correctness and force with- sr . ing. 
in reach of nearly every one or punctuation, if you cannot 
with ordinary intelligence. Sher- command the exact worlds with 
win Cody begins at the bottom which to express ideas. 
of things and carrics you this book will be helpful to 
through rapidly. The trouble Course 


with many other courses—and 
many beoks—is that they take 
tee much for granted. They 
ask you to erplain rules. Ami 
they do not succeed because the correct methods 
de not stick in your mind! 


For the past five years Mr. Cedy has been work- 
ing on the study of the problem “How to make it 
stick in your mind,” how you can really cure had 
habits in your writing and speech and acquire gowl 
ones. He appealed to schon! superintenicnts and 
had them place classes at hix disposal for experi- 
ment. to great cerperations, and they 
let their employees be texted so Mr. Cody woukl 





Sherwin Cody 


elanguage not only gives you the stamp of educa- 





























you have approached the #4 point. In the 
same way you write a letter, and 
your work with the letter as Mr. Cody would 
write it. You KNOW at every step just 
where you stand. 
And the wonderful thing about ft is the ” 
owe with which these habit-forming practice 
can be carried out. When you can 











you. The 

Power is explained, and sample 

teste are given to determine 

whether or pot the course will 
he of real help to you. 

A polish«d and accurate command of the English 


tion. but it wins friends. Many men and women 
spend years in high school and years in college 
laigely to get the command of language which ix 
eften the key to soriaj and business success 
And now a really efficient system of acquiring an 
unusual command of Englixh is offered to you. 
Spare-time study—15 minutes a day—in your own 
home will give you power of language that wil) 
be worth more than you can even real 


Write for Mr. Cody's new free book. Merety 
mail the coupon. or a ictter. or even a postal cart. 
You can never =. — 
until) you know fan; Write 
free booklet that tate ap 

comman4 of ta 


know how accurate they really are. He muie hin 
decision only after the most scientifie Imvestign- 
thems. He discovered. for example, that th. aver- 

age person in school or in busines fs only 61% 
efficient in the vital points of English grammar. 


“Self-correcting Method” 


On Aprii 3, 1938, Mr. Cody was granted a paient 
on his unique device. and now h> places It at your 


invention for making nguage % 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
14 News Hullding. Rochester. N.Y. - 





SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
15 News Bullding, Rochester, New York 


Giapoml. You just gu abead an! put in penctun- Please send me at once Mr. Coly’s New Free 
tion marks right down the page. am! then you lift Theo aueine his “Self-correcting” Course 
it up and underneath you see just how Mr. Cody in English. 


would correct that paper. You mark your errets 


and check them in the first biank column at the 


right. Next week you try that page again. on the NaMbO. 6. e eee eee ence tee eens 
second unmarked sheet. correct your errors. and 

check them in the second column. You see al a Adarean 

giance what you have fails! to rememter. and at f° Urner 
th> bottem you compere your average with that of 

average grammar school graduatex. high schon CRAP oc odécisnccas 4% teaceses State 








graduates, and experienced stenographers, until 


A 15c. Cigar for 10c. 


HOW DO WE DO IT? 
Because we eliminate the dealer and 
jobber — the fellows who get’ all the 
profit and make you pay more. This 








saving gives added value to these cigars. 
SEND US $1.00 TO-DAY 


@nd get $1.50 in real cigar value; 10—15c. straight. 
LA CONTENTO “GEMS” 


Clear Havana Cigars 
9. Comchas— Petit Corona 


Box 25—$2.40; Box 50—$4.50 
Mailed postpaid to any address in the United States. 


SPECIAL 
La Contente “ACES,” 20—$1.00; Box 50-—$2.40 
OUR GUARANTEE 
| After smoking 2 or 3 of our cigars, if | 
not satisfactory return the balance and | 
‘ 





money will be refunded. 








CONCHAS 
Write for Booklet. 


La Contento Cigar Co. 
533-35-37 East 75th Street, N. Y. City 


Telephone Rhinelander 1212. _ 
Established 25 Yearx. 











TWO OF OUR SPECIAL SUMMER OFFERS 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. 








Smart-Clocked, seamless socks Men’s ; quality, 
of pure thread silk with reim- wide sik ties of beautiful 
forced woe and heel. Black, famcy designs im combinations 
Navy, Gray, Cordovae with of Navy, Black, Purple and 


The Durex Distibting Ca, te., 124 W. 10th St, New York City 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Catalog 100-B. 

















I came right out and asked him 
ined hi 


“ye two words my traveling acquain 
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“My euccese all started from a casual conversation I once had 






Aino 









It cam help get you a quick and substantial increase in your pay—push you 
ahead quickly, and often assist im putting you im business for yourself. 


I’ve always been so busy in enjoying life 

that I’ve never had any desire to stop and 

indulge in self-admiration. But as I have 
all the things that people usually link up with suc- 
eess——-more money than I can spend, my old age 
bountifully provided for, a beautiful home of my 
own, a happy family, good health and lots of true 
friends—I suppose I am a success. 


When I stop to look back upon my career, the 
surprising thing about it is that my success all 
started from a casual conversation I once had with 
a man aboard a boat. When my 
acquaintance handed me his card 


Pra cal] me a success. I suppose I am. 


words.” Then I found my new duties swamping 
me. I became filled with fear that I might not be 
able to make a success of my new position. 


One night, in a moment of despair, the two 
“success words” flashed into my mind. As a last 
hope I deeided to apply them. I did so, anda few 
weeks later, very much to my surprise, our presi- 
dent called me into his office and congratulated me 
on the success I was making. 


The next week-end I took a long walk in the 
country to try to figure things out a bit. Slowly it 
had cre >tinto my mind that possibly my promotion 
and later my making good might 
have been due to lying the two 





I was surprised to find that he was 
the owner of a concern rated at 
“over a million dollars,” and one 
of the best-known men in all 
America. 


I didn’t want to miss so good an : 
opportunity to learn something, so | of Nebraska 


how he his success. _He | imo 
was-very decent about it and told 
his story in the most matter of fact 
way. In two words, he said, was 
wrapped up the whole secret of his 
success. And he went further— 


third 
he said that nearly every man, out- | Pook T NEIE 
i. 5 


ide of gamblers, owed his success to . Wood, 
co two words, and that most 


people could, by living up to these Ran * ears old, I would be 


two ‘words, achieve success. worth. peas rcnte Berar ba eg 
At that time I was like lots of | Sine re ny. 
other young fellows. I had started | From 100. to 


out. with the firm intention of be- 
at 30 and rich 





A FEW EXAMPLES 
Pereonal Experiences 


rh 
ify 


: 
i 


“success words.” It seemed un- 
likely, for I didn’t believe im things 
of that sort. Yet there was at least 
some evidence. I decided to prove 
it by piling up more evidence, if 
possible. 

So I started in in dead earnest 
and did just what the man on the 
boat had told me. Since that. day 
my career has been one steady ad? 
vance after another. Opportunities 
which I thought did not exist began 
to come my way. Ability I did not 


nding of your know I had began tb show itself. 
DAY."—Lewis | 1 found myself dbing things which 
nes! ne a year ago I would Aave been afraid 


to tackle. And, most remarkable 
of all, I made a success of practically 


000 today. It its all ‘ 


Since applying those two “‘suc- 
cess words’..to my daily: life, my 
whole career has been> changed. 
T am now in a fast growing business 


i 
i 








coming prosperous game 0 bed 
at 40. At 31 F found myself pretty | $ Sta tad wes s $20] of my own, and the future looks ex- 
much -where I had started*-as a | prise for the best saleaman- } Naber daresay cewdy pice w 
more o- less unknown employe with eae a ane BE. F.. |. have™ just the same 
pa hom So tg ars a birly _.{ France. . results. had. I never met the man 
mfortable liviog, but that was all. oe on the boat and applied his two 
he. Byes eat preg 4 to: De “success . words.” But from the 
. I could see nothing a of me but the ‘sudden nge in my fortune sitce that day, I 
same thing that had happened to lots of other:able feel that I owe it all to him and to the two “suc- . 


men I knew—a fair living up to 40 or 45, and then 
the s¢rap heap. 


tance 
told me kept running through my mind. 
caught myself repeating them over and over duri 
my duily work. Then; withou i 
seridusly, I began to 


\ to. A short time later os stroke of luck came my 
y--1 was given ‘a substantial promotion. “A-~ 
belated . for all my hard work,” I thought. 


om my part, and sodn I had almost forgotten about 
my traveling acyvaintance and his two “success 


cess words’ ‘he told me and which I earnestly 
plied. to my daily life. 
Bees wanting to know the two “success 
Well, here they are: will- 
. To my mind there are no greater words 
in the English language, as I feel that I owe my 
men 


According to my way of thinking, and I’m by 
thousands of able thinkers f history to the 


present day, will-power has aflot' 
fo the mi pm 


to “try yourself to 
vonrpih thcadey ek oreapionae aaapenaae 
you with the energy that co results—it{gives you a tre- 
mendous capacity for work—it sweeps you on and over obsta- 
cles which awe men of undeveloped will. 

Few things can stop a man with the “will to win.” Take any 
successful man anywhere. In Sealy een ree ee 
has an indomitable will. Ability may have—yes! But 
ability without the driving force of will-power is as useless as 
a ive without steam. Will-power vou must have if you 
are goingto achieve success—yes, even tu merely hold your own. 

In a little town in New York lives 2 man who two years ago 
was pitied by all who kacw him. From the time he was four- 
teen he had worked and slaved—and at sixty he was looked 
upon as a failure. Without work, in debt to hie’charitable 
a with an invalid son to support, the outlook was pitchy 
black. * 

Then he learned how to use his will-power.~ In two weeks 
he was in business for himself. In three months his 
working night and day to fill orders. During 1916 profits 
‘were $20,000. During 1917 the profits ran close to $40,000. 
And this genial 64-year-young man is enjoying pleasures and 
comforts he little dreamed would be his. 

A young man in the East had an article for which there was 
a nation-wi nd. For twelve years he puttered around 
with it—barely eking out a living. Then he learned how te 
use will-power. Rapidly his fortune changed. Today he is 
worth $200,000. -He is building a $25,000 home—and payi 


Rich unities may open up for you. 
never ou had may manifest itself. You will teil 
with a new power. You'll have an influence that 


possible. Success 
ate only a few of the many things will- 


know that t, that’s a 
fair question. We'll answer it this way: We we can 
prove it to you, at our expense. Send no not a 
cent. Mecaly pend the coupen.“aad tat beck “Power of 
ee 
will go to you on five days’ approval. 
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~ This powder | heeps my gums 
firm and healthy 


My gums are no longer 
tender—they do not bleed 
—they have stopped re- 
ceding. I am no longer 
threatened with pyorrhea! 


HE danger of unchecked pyorrhea (Riggs’ Disease) to general health is now fully 
recognized by the medical and dental professions. Pyorrhea starts with inflam- 
mation and is followed by tender, bleeding gums which causes them to recede and 

expose the root structure of the teeth. 


Unless prompt, effective measures are taken, points of infection develop underneath 
the gum margin and permit bacteria to enter the system. The delicate peridental mem- 
brane which holds the teeth firmly in their sockets—and the bony structure of the sockets 
themselves—are gradually destroyed. The teeth loosen and eventually fall out or must 
be extracted. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is a safeguard against pyorrhea—is an effective check to pyorrhea’s progress. 
Pyorrhocide Powder is endorsed by dentists as an effective means of correcting ~ ae 
pyorrhetic conditions; as a home treatment that co-operates with their skill. so ete @ 


Pyorrhocide Powder soothes and heals; tends to prevent in- 
fection ; restores normal circulation and tone to the gum tissues. 
It removes the mucoid deposits and daily accretions before they 
become irritating tartar deposits, which are usually the cause 
of oe start. 

years The Pyorrhocide Clinic (devoted exclusively to pyorrhea 
trea and oral prophylaxis) made exhaustive experiments with - 
pase inrh Powder. The results of this research and analysis have proved 
to the dental profession its value in the treatment and prevention of 
pyorrhea. Its superiority for general use as a dentifrice has also been 
thoroughly demonstrated by thousands of users. 

All jeading druggists and dental supply houses sell Pyorrhocide Pow- 
der. It is economical because a dollar package contains sufficient qu 18D 
tity for six months’ use—twice daily. 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Company, Inc. 
Dept. H, 1480 Broadway, New York City. 


- FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET 


Upon request we will send you a liberal sample of 
Pyorrhocide Powder, with our educational booklet on 
causes, effects, treatment and eager of pyorrhea. 
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We shall continue to produce through exhaustive scientific research, and by 
unlimited clinical facilities, only such a dentifrice as is proved most effective 
for promoting tooth, gum and mouth health. : ; 
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